Karma is thought: spiritual, mental, psychic, physical thought. 
Mental thought is of atomic life-matter in the mental zodiac. 
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Continued from page 198. 
\ FEATURE of the mental karma of a person who allows 


his mind to be drugged into a belief which opposes his 

reason, is that he is unhappy and restless. He becomes 

a mental weather-cock. His mind no longer has a diree- 
tion of its own, but turns in the direction given by any prevail- 
ing influence. Such a weather-cock will accept the belief of the 
person or body with whom he is, and also take the belief of the 
next one. He drifts from one belief to another and is never sure 
which is right. 

We remember such a person. He was a ‘‘joiner.’’ He had 
become identified with different religious and mildly philosophic 
bodies in different places where he had been. His faiths became 
too numerous for him to reconcile them. He could not decide 
which one was right. In a letter to a friend, he described his 
mental state as being unsettled and unhappy, because, he said, 
he did not know just what he did or did not believe. Each of 
his faiths seemed right while thinking of it, but as he turned to 
the next, that, too, appeared right. Having no assistance in this 
dilemma, his thought began to brood successively over his faiths. 
Then his mind whirled madly from faith to faith until he did 
not know which one to rest upon. Finally he resolved upon an 
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original plan. He said that he found that his mind changed so 
often and as he was not able to prevent its changing from one 
belief to another he must get somebody to change his mind for 
him, so that it would stay changed. So he wrote and later went 
to a ‘‘scientist’’ who he was sure did know—and the ‘‘scientist”’ 
ehanged his mind for him. But did that help him any? 

These false ‘‘scientists’’ stand as obstacles to progress. 
Though their beliefs appear amusing, and unworthy of serious 
thought, and though they and their claims seem harmless enough, 
yet they are more dangerous than any physical foe. They are 
enemies to mankind. They prevaricate and speak falsely con- 
cerning existing facts. They make front against facts. They 
subvert the reasoning faculty by training it to deny the facts 
which are known, and affirm as facts theories which are untrue 
alike to sense and reason. Their existence would seem unjust, 
and it would seem that they should have no place in the world; 
but they are a part of the mental karma of the age. Those who 
become of these ‘‘scientists,’’ of whatever branch, and feel them- 
selves as such, have come into the inheritance of their past 
mental karma. 

The karma of the ‘‘scientist’’ who denies facts and affirms 
falsehoods, is the karma of the mental liar who becomes inocu- 
lated with and the victim of his own lies. Having deceived many, 
he at last deceives himself. This state is not reached quickly 
and at once. At first a ‘‘scientist’’ attempts to deceive or delude 
others in a mild form, and finding success in his attempts, he con- 
tinues. The recoil is sure and he becomes the victim of his own 
practice. Many who are unable to determine a thing for them- 
selves are receiving their just deserts. 

The ‘‘scientist’’ thought is the mental karma of the thought 
age. These scientists are karmic agents. They interfere with and 
make mental progress difficult because they confuse the minds 
and beliefs of the people. Seizing on a fact, they beat it out of 
shape and parade it in a dress of illusions. However, their work 
is not without service. They are acting as horrible examples to 
Religions and Science of what might become of them if they do 
not follow truth for its own sake, instead of insisting on author- 
itative dicta and the bigotry of authorities. They are of value in 
demonstrating to religion and to science that neither can rest on 
past traditions, nor initial efforts, but that they must grow out 
of the traditions. 

Another class of people are those who speak of a ‘‘law of 
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opulence.’’ They declare that all things are contained in the 
Universal Mind, that they may demand of the Universal Mind 
anything they wish and that if their demand is made properly 
and strong enough they will get what they demand, be it a piece 
of cloth or millions of dollars. The rule by which they work is 
to make a clear cut picture of the thing that they wish, then to 
desire that thing earnestly and with persistence, and then to 
believe positively that they will get it and that it will surely come 
to them. Many have had remarkable success in thus obtaining 
what did not rightfully belong to them. This method of demand 
and supply is as unlawful as any act of highway robbery. All 
things are of course contained within the Universal Mind. Each 
individual mind is a unit within the Universal Mind, but no one 
unit has the right to demand of other units what they possess, 
nor to demand of Universal Mind (God) what it, the unit, has not 
already. Universal Mind or God should have as much intelli- 
gence as the little unit, man, and should know what he is entitled 
to. Acting from intelligence, Universal Mind will give to the 
little man, what belongs to him, without his demanding it. When 
man makes his mental picture and attracts or takes the object 
after the method of the believers in the supposed law of opulence, 
he is acting on the principle of a burglar or a highwayman. 
Learning that a carriage is to pass along a certain road, the high- 
wayman arms himself, awaits the arrival of the carriage, stops 
the driver, and demands the purses of the passengers, who, be- 
cause of the advantage of his arms, comply with his demands; 
and so he gets what he demands. The demander of opulence 
forms the picture of what he wishes, uses the ammunition of his 
desire, and the object of his desire comes to him. But some one 
has to supply his demands. As he takes the money which he is 
advised to demand by those who champion this plan, he deprives 
those who supply his demands just as the highwayman plunders 
his victims. But the law of justice rules, notwithstanding all 
opulence and its demanders. Everyone must pay for what he 
gets and the mental culprits and thieves and vagabonds and out- 
laws will as surely pay for their stealings as the highwayman 
does for his in the end. They will be found out by the law, the 
memory of which does not fail. The highwayman at first rejoices 
in his lawlessness, and glories in the exercise of his power of 
depriving others of their possessions. But he must live apart 
from men, and as he grows older he feels and regrets his isola- 
tion from mankind. He sees that what he gets does not bring 
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him happiness and his deeds of outlawry haunt him in visions 
of the night. He begins, at first unconsciously, to feel that the 
law will overtake him; at last it does and he is incarcerated 
behind prison walls, forced to abstain. The opulentist outlaw is 
not so very different. When he discovers that he may wish for a 
thing and get it, he derives the same pleasure from his act as 
does the thief. Then he becomes more daring and confident and 
is a bold highwayman in his mental world where he demands 
opulence and gets it, but as time wears on he feels an isolation, 
for he is acting against the law of the mental world. He is 
taking unfair advantage; his deeds in which he first exulted begin 
to recoil upon him. Though he uses all his specious arguments 
to the contrary, he feels and knows that he is acting against the 
law. The law of the mental world is just in its inexorable opera- 
tion on all such criminals and mental sharks, and the opulentist, 
too, is overtaken by the law. The law may affect him physically 
as well as mentally. All possessions may be swept away rrom 
him and he may be reduced to penury and utter poverty. He will 
be haunted by mental creatures who constantly pursue him and 
from whom he cannot escape. These visions often end in insan- 
ity. The karma of such actions will in another life, according to 
the height to which he earried his practice, either endow him 
with the same tendencies of mental theft or it will make him a 
prey to others who take from him what he has. When one comes 
with such tendencies, he carries over what has been engendered 
in the past. If these practices are continued they will usually 
make of the practitioner a mental wreck. 

Those who follow what they consider the law of supply and 
demand, and attempt to make demands on nature without work- 
ing according to legitimate methods for what they demand, are 
not all impostors. Many begin in good faith and act on the 
advice of others. When they so begin they may be honest enough 
in their practice, but as they continue, experience will teach them 
that the practice is unlawful. Those who attempt to enter con- 
sciously into the world of thought will be subjected to more rigid 
lessons than the ordinary man of the world. One who attempts 
an entrance into the world of thought is given the lesson that he 
should not wish for anything related to his personality or from 
which he will receive personal advantage, until he knows the 
nature of his thoughts, is able to discover his motives, and to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong action. Conscience wil! warn 
them that they are treading on dangerous ground. Conscience 
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will say ‘‘stop.’? When they listen to conscience, they will have 
one or two experiences which will show them the error; but if 
they try to make a bargain with conscience or heed it not and 
continue in their practice, they then become outlawed in the men- 
tal world, and will receive the lessons which are given to outlaws. 
Wishing for a thing will bring that thing, but instead of being 
a help it will prove a burden and will precipitate on the inex- 
perienced wisher many things which he did not expect. 

Besides him who thinks with the view of profiting by a sup- 
posed law of opulence, there is the ordinary person who knows 
of no such term, but who simply wishes for and desires things. 
The philosophy of wishing is important to the student of mental 
karma. The act of wishing sets in motion many forces and the 
one who wishes and continues to think and wish for some par- 
ticular thing will obtain that thing. When he gets the thing he 
wished for, it is seldom had in the manner he wished for it, be- 
cause he could not see all of the factors with which he was deal- 
ing when he wished, nor could he see all of the things which were 
connected with the object of his wish. This is the experience of 
many who have been successful in wishing. This is so because, 
while he does see mentally the thing which he wishes for, he does 
not see the things which are attached to and which follow it. He 
is like one who sees and desires a silken scarf hanging from the 
top of a shelf, and who reaches up, takes hold and pulls, and as 
he does he gets the searf and with it are precipitated on his head 
many things which had been placed upon and near the scarf. 
One such experience should prevent the rash wisher from com- 
mitting the same blunder again, and in the future cause him to 
work for the scarf and then make sure that nothing else will come 
with it. So should the wisher first negotiate for the object of 
his wish, that is to say, work for it. Then he ean obtain it by 
complying with the laws which will make it his. 

If one pays attention to the facts he will find that he may 
get what he wishes, but that he never gets it as he wished for, 
and he will often be glad to be without it. Of course, there are 
those who like the ‘‘scientists’’ will never admit the facts and 
who will always try and persuade themselves and others that it 
all happened just as they wished it, but in their hearts they know 
better. It is not wise for one who would enter the mental world 
of thought to long or wish for any object which has to do with 
his personality. The only thing which he may long for wisely 
and without any ill effects to anyone is to be divinely illumin- 
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ated as to how best to act. But then his longing ceases for he 
grows upward and expands naturally. 

The different ‘‘scientists’’ have demonstrated that certain 
cures are effected. Some effect their cures by denying the exist- 
ence of that which they cure; while others accomplish the same 
result by insisting that the cure already exists, until it seems to 
be actually effected. The results are not always what they 
expect; they can never tell just what will occur in the treatment, 
but they do occasionally appear to effect their cure. The one 
who cures by denial of that which he treats removes the trouble 
by a vacuum process of thought and the one who effects cures by 
insisting that there is no trouble where the trouble is, removes 
the trouble by a pressure process of thought. The vacuum process 
lifts the trouble above the victim, the pressure process forces 
it below. 

All that the ‘‘scientists’’ do for a sufferer is to remove the 
trouble by supplanting it with the force of their own thoughts. 
The trouble remains to the debit of the victim, and when the 
next cycle for its reappearance comes it will precipitate itself 
with the accumulated interest that it has drawn. What these 
‘*seientists’’ have done to their victim is similar to what a physi- 
cian does to his suffering patient, if he gives morphine to relieve 
suffering. The ‘‘scientist’’ gives a mental drug, the effect of 
which is that it takes the place of the trouble, which he has tempo- 
rarily removed. The morphine is bad, but the mental drug of the 
‘‘scientist’’ is worse. Neither of the drugs will cure, though 
each will make the victim insensible to his complaint. But the 
drug of the ‘‘scientist’’ is an hundred-fold worse than that of the 
physician. 

The eures of the vibrationists, mental doctors, trouble doc- 
tors, worry doctors, opulentists and the like, all have to do 
with the lower world of thought. All interfere alike with the 
process of the mind in relation to disease and all alike will reap 
the mental disorders which they have caused to be set up in their 
own minds and in the minds of others, if their doctoring opposes 
the eternal principle of light and reason, justice and truth. 

A lesson of great value which the Christian, Mentai and 
other ‘‘scientists’’ of the so-called new schools should teach to 
the Christian Church is, that the miracles of the Church and the 
cures of Science may be performed without the authority of the 
Christian Church or the science of the scientists. This is a bitter 
lesson for the Church and Science; but unless the churches learn 
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their lesson, they will be superseded by another faith. Unless 
the scientists admit the facts and propound new theories to 
explain, their theories will be discredited by facts. The lesson 
of particular value to the church and science is that there is a 
power and reality in Thought, which had not before been under- 
stood, that thought is the real creator of the world and of the 
destinies of man, that the law of thought is the law by which the 
operations of nature are performed. 

The power of thought is being demonstrated by the ‘‘scien- 
tists,’’ by each according to the character of his cult. The 
‘‘seientists’’ will compe! science to recognize the facts demon- 
strated. When clear and unbiased thinkers intelligently enter 
the mental world of thought they will see and explain the rela- 
tion of cause to effect and effect to cause in physical appearances, 
psychie phenomena and mental disturbances. Not till then will it 
be possible for people to become acquainted with the facts con- 
cerning the power and proper use of thought in the curing of dis- 
eases and other troubles. The causes of disease will be clearly 
seen and the claims of ‘‘scientists’’ will be shown to have no 
place. It will then be seen that more harm has been done by 
them to themselves and others than can be remedied in one life. 

At present, the minds of men may be prepared for the use 
and knowledge of such power by each living up to his present 
knowledge of the laws of health, by a control of his desires, by 
living as clean a life as he understands, by purifying his mind of 
the intensely selfish thoughts which now fill it and by learning the 
proper use of money. If men now could become acquainted with 
the laws governing the different processes by which thoughts 
are regulated in their dynamic effect on other organisms this 
knowledge would bring disaster to the race. 

One of the erazes of the time is ‘‘ Yogi’’ breathing exercises 
which consist in the inhalation, retention, and exhalation of the 
breath for certain periods of time. This practice has most 
injurious effects on the nerves and mind of those in the West who 
follow it. It has been introduced by some from the East who 
know little of the nature of the Western mind or of the psychic 
constitution of our people. This practice was outlined by 
Patanjali, one of the greatest of Oriental sages, and is intended 
for the disciple after he has qualified in certain physical and 
mental degrees. 

It is taught to the people nowadays before they have even 
begun to understand their physiological and psychic nature and 
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while they know practically nothing about the mind. Full of 
desires and with many active vices, they begin breathing exer- 
cises which will, if persisted in, shatter their nervous system and 
throw them under psychic influences which they are ill prepared 
to understand and combat. The avowed object of the breathing 
exercises is to control the mind; but instead of gaining a control 
of the mind they lose it. Those who now teach this practice have 
not yet explained what the mind is, nor what the breath is, nor 
how they are related and by what means; nor what changes go on 
in the breath, and mind and nervous system. Yet all this should 
be known by one who teaches the inhalation, retention and exhal- 
ation of the breath, called in Sanskrit pranayama, else both 
teacher and pupil will meet with mental karmic results according 
to the extent of the practice and the ignorance and motives of 
each. 

He who attempts to teach breathing exercises, is either qual- 
ified or not fitted himself. If he is qualified, he will know whether 
an applicant for discipleship is also qualified. His qualification 
should be that he has passed through all practices he teaches, 
has developed all the faculties of which he teaches, has attained 
the state which he claims as the result of the practices. One who 
is qualified to teach will not have as a pupil one who is not ready; 
because he knows, not only that he will be karmically respon- 
sible for his pupil during his instruction, but he also knows that 
if the pupil is not ready, he cannot go through. One who attempts 
to teach and is not qualified is either a fraud or ignorant. If he is 
a fraud, he will pretend to a great deal, but can give little. All 
that he will know will be what others have said and not what he 
himself has proved, and he will teach with some object in view 
other than the benefit of his pupil. The ignorant supposes 
that he knows what he does not know, and who, having a desire 
to be a teacher, attempts to teach what he really does not know. 
Both the fraud and the ignorant are answerable for the ills in- 
flicted on the follower of their instruction. The teacher is men- 
tally and morally bound to the one whom he teaches, for any 
wrongs coming as the result of his teaching. 

The ‘‘ Yogi’’ exercises of breathing consist in the closing of 
one nostril with one of thefingers, then exhaling through the open 
nostril for a certain number of counts, then in closing with an- 
other finger the nostril through which the breath was exhaled; 
then in stopping the breath for a certain number of counts, after 
that the finger is removed from the nostril first held and through 
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which then the breath is inhaled for a certain number of counts, 
then in closing that nostril with the same finger and holding the 
inhaled breath for a certain number of counts. This makes one 
complete cycle. The breather continues the operation. This 
out-breathing and stoppage, in-breathing and stoppage is con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for the time set by the would-be-yogi. 
This exercise is usually practiced in some posture of the body 
strikingly different from postures usually assumed by Western 
people in their meditations. 

To one who hears for the first time of this exercise it will 
seem ridiculous, but it is far from being so when one is ac- 
quainted with its practice, observes its results, or has a knowl- 
edge of its philosophy. It is considered silly by those only who 
are ignorant of the nature of the relation of the breath to the 
mind. 

There is a physical, a psychic and a mental breath. Each is 
related to and connected with the other. The nature of the phy- 
sical and mental breath is related by the psychic breath. The 
psychic breath is that which arranges and adjusts life in the 
physical body by the physical breath, to and with the mind and 
its mental operations, by the processes of thought. The physical 
breath, strictly, consists of the elements and forces acting on 
the physical world. The mental breath is the Ego incarnated 
in the body, the psychie breath is an entity which exists within 
and without the physical body. It has a center outside and a 
center inside the physical body. The seat of the psychic breath 
in the body is the heart. There is a constant swing between two 
centers. This psychic swing of the breath causes the air to rush 
into the body and to rush out again. The physical elements of 
the breath, as it rushes into the body, act on the blood and the 
tissues of the body, supplying it with certain elemental food. 
The physical elements which are breathed out are those which 
the body cannot make use of and which cannot be well removed 
in any other way than by means of the physical breath. The 
proper regulation of the physical breath keeps the body in health. 
The psychic breath establishes the relation between these phy- 
sical particles with the desires of the organic structure, and be- 
tween the desires and the mind. The relationship between the 
desires and the physical with the mind is made by the psychic 
breath through a nerve aura which nerve aura acts on the mind 
and is either used by the mind or controls the mind. 


The intention of the would be yogi is to control the mental 
/ 
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by the physical breath, but this is unreasonable. He starts from 
the wrong end. The higher should be master of the lower. 
Even if the higher is mastered by the lower, the servant can 
never become master of itself by dominating that which should 
be its master. The natural result of the mental, being controlled 
by the physical breath is the lowering of the mind without a 
raising of the breath. The relationship having been severed, con- 
fusion follows. 

When one holds his breath he retains the carbonic acid gas 
in his body, which is destructive to animal life and prevents the 
outflow of other waste products. By holding his breath he also 
prevents his psychic breath body from swinging outward. As 
the motion of the psychic body is interfered with, it in turn inter- 
feres with or suppresses the operations of the mind. When one 
has exhaled all the air from the lungs and suspends the breath 
he prevents the inflow of the elements needed as food for the 
tissues of the body and for the use of the psychic entity in the 
body, and he prevents the inswinging of the psychic breath. All 
this has a tendency to suspend or retard the action of the mind. 
This is the object aimed at by the ‘‘yogi.’’ He seeks to suppress 
the functions of the mind in connection with the physica! body 
in order to control it and to pass into a psychic state usually 
ealled spiritual. The result is that the heart action is seriously 
disturbed and injured. Of those who follow this practice per- 
sistently, the great majority will become psychically unbalanced 
and mentally deranged. The heart will fail to perform its fune- 
tions properly and consumption or paralysis are likely to follow. 
Such is the karma of the majority of those who persistently do 
their ‘‘yogi’’ breathing. But not in every case is this the result. 

Occasionally there may be among those who practice prana- 
yama one more determined than the others and who has some 
power mentally, or one who is possessed by fierce and steady 
desire. When he continues the practice he learns how to become 
consciously active, as the psychic action increases. He becomes 
at last able to act on the astral plane, to see the desires of others 
and to know how to use them for his own ends; if he continues 
he will bring about his own destruction, being not freed from 
his desires, but controlled by them. The only difference between 
his former and later states is that he is able to sense things more 
intensely than before and to have more power over others. He 
wi!! finally fall into excesses of the sex nature and he will commit 
crimes and become insane. 
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Hatha Yoga, or breathing exercises, require a long and 
severe discipline which few Westerners have either the will or 
endurance to follow, and so, fortunately for them, it is only a 
fad for a little while and then they take up with another fad. 
One who does adhere to the practice receives his karma as the 
results of his motive and acts and so does the one who attempts 
to teach him. 

In the thought of the day are teachings of persons who 
appear and collect a following by the strange claims of mahatma 
cults, cults with themselves as heroes, claiming to be God’s an- 
ointed and the reincarnation of a savior, archangel, or prophet 
of old. Some even claim to be God inearnate. We cannot say that 
these claimants are insane, because of the many followers whom 
they have. Each seems to vie with the other in saintliness and 
recklessness of his claim, and each has his devout crowd about 
him. It would appear that heaven has become depopulated by 
the recent incarnations on earth. Each of the incarnations is 
strictly up to date,in so far as his price is as high as his followers 
will stand. As to the cause of their accepting coin, these teachers 
cheerfully give the double reason: that the pupil cannot value 
and benefit from instruction unless he pays, and, that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. These teachers are the karma of the time 
and of the people who are deceived by and believe in them. They 
are living examples of the weaknesses, credulity and shallow- 
mindedness of their followers. Their karma is that of the mental 
har, explained previously. 

One of the signs of the times is the Theosophical Movement. 
The Theosophical Society appeared with a message and a mis- 
sion. [t has presented Theosophy, old teachings in modern garb: 
of brotherhood, of karma and reincarnation, giving with them as 
a basis the sevenfold constitution of man and of the universe and 
the teaching of perfectibility of man. The acceptance of these 
teachings gives man an understanding and a grasp of himself as 
nothing else does. They show an orderly progression through 
all parts of nature, from the lowliest and seemingly most insig- 
nificant of her forms through all her kingdoms and beyond, into 
the realms where the mind alone may soar in its highest aspira- 
tion. By these teachings man is seen to be not a mere puppet in 
the hands of an omnipotent being, nor to be driven by a blind 
force, nor the plaything of fortuitous circumstances. Man is seen 
to be himself a creator, his own arbiter and the decreer of his 
own fate. It has been made plain that man may and will attain 
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through repeated incarnations to a degree of perfection far be- 
yond his loftiest thought; that as ideals of this state, attained 
through many incarnations, there must be even now living, men 
who have attained to wisdom and perfection and who are what 
the ordinary man will be in time. These are doctrines neces- 
sary to satisfy all parts of man’s nature. They possess what 
science and modern religions lack; they satisfy the reason, 
they satisfy the heart, place an intimate relationship between 
the heart and the head, and demonstrate the means by which man 
may attain to the highest ideals. 

These teachings have made their impress on every phase of 
modern thought; scientists, writers, originators and followers 
of all other modern movements, have borrowed from the great 
fund of information, though those taking have not always known 
the source from which they borrowed. The theesophical thought, 
more than any other movement, shaped the tendency to freedom 
in religious thought, has given a lift to scientific impulses and a 
new light to the philosophic mind. Writers of fiction are illu- 
minated by its doctrines. Theosophy is evoking a new school of 
literature. Theosophy has largely removed the fear of death 
and of the future. It has brought the idea of heaven into mun- 
dane affairs. It has caused the terrors of hell to dissipate like - 
mist. It has given to the mind a freedom which no other form 
of belief has conferred. 

Yet some theosophists have done more than all others to be- 
little the name Theosophy, and make its teachings appear ridic- 
ulous to the public. Becoming members of a society did not 
make people theosophists. The charge of the world against mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society are often true. The greatest of 
its doctrines and the most difficult to realize is that of Brother- 
hood. The brotherhood spoken of is the brotherhood in spirit, 
not of the body. Thinking brotherhood would have brought the 
spirit of brotherhood into the physical life of the members, but 
failing to see and act from this high stand, and acting instead 
from the low level of personal aims, they let lower human nature 
assert itself. Ambition blinded them to brotherhood, and petty 
jealousy and bickerings split the Theosophical Society into parts. 

~The Masters were quoted and messages from them claimed; 
each side declaring to have messages from the Masters and to 
know their will, much as the bigoted sectarian claims to know 
and to do the will of God. The profound doctrine of reincar- 
nation in its theosophic sense has been ridiculed by such theo- 
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sophists asserting a knowledge of their past lives and the lives 
of others, when their very claims convicted them of ignorance. 

The teaching in which most interest is shown is that of the 
astral world. The manner in which they approach it would indi- 
cate that the philosophy is forgotten and that they are aeaimg 
with its lethal, rather than the diviner side. The astral world was 
sought and entered by some, and coming under the alluring 
glamour and hypnotic spell, many became victims of their fan- 
cies and of its deceptive hght. Brotherhood has suffered vio- 
lence at the hands of some Theosophists. Their actions show that 
its meaning has been forgotten, if ever understood. The karma 
as now talked about, is stereotyped and has an empty sound. The 
teachings of reincarnation and the seven principles are rehashed 
in lifeless terms and lack that virility required for growth and 
progress. Fraud has been practiced by members of the Society 
and in the name of Theosophy. No different from those in other 
movements, many of the theosophists have incurred the karma 
which they have taught. 

The Theosophical Society has been the recipient and dis- 
penser of great truths, but such honor entails great responsi- 
bility. The karma of those who have failed to perform their 
work in the Theosophical Society will be greater and reach far- 
ther than that of those in the other movements, because mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society had a knowledge of the law. 
Great responsibilities rest on those who know the doctrines but 
fail to live up to them. 

Judging from present action, the split factions of the Theo- 
sophical Society are in sad decay. Each, according to its human 
weaknesses is drifting into the little pools of decaying forms. 
Some prefer the social side, where meetings are for favorites and 
friends. Others prefer the arts and kindergarten methods. 
Others prefer to live in the memories of the past and fight over 
again the Society’s squabbles they have won or lost. Others 
again prefer the ceremonial, the homage due a priest and the 
authority of a pope, while others are attracted by astral glamour 
and are becoming deluded and ensnared in chasing its elusive 
lights. Some have left the ranks and work the divine teachings 
to get money and an easy life. 

The social side will last as long as social fads do last. The 
karma of such members is that they who knew of Theosophy will 
be in future kept from it by social ties. Those following the 
kindergarten method will be absorbed by petty duties of life 
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when their work in the world is begun again; the petty duties will 
prevent them from entering upon the duties of a larger life. The 
karma of those who live in the memories of the past strife of the 
Theosophical Society will be, that their strife will prevent them 
from taking up the work again and benefiting from its teach- 
ings. Those who desire to build up a theosophical church with 
its priest and pope, will in the future be born and bred and bound 
to ritual and a church where their minds will yearn for freedom, 
but where education and conventional forms will restrict them. 
They must work out that terrible price which they are now pre- 
paring as their future debts. Preaching against priestcraft and 
authority while practicing the very opposite of what they preach, 
they are making prisons for their minds in which they will be 
bound until they pay the debt in full. Those who seek Theosophy 
in the astral world will incur the karma of weak and impotent 
psychics who put themselves under control to gratify sensation. 
They will become moral wrecks, lose the use of mental faculties 
or become insane. 

The karma of these different sects may not be put off to the 
future, much of it will be suffered here. Should it be experienced 
now, it will be their good karma—if they can rectify their wrongs 
and get on the true path. 

The Theosophical societies are dying slowly. They will pass 
away, if they refuse to awaken to and realize the doctrines which 
they teach. There is yet time for the different leaders and mem- 
bers to awaken to the present truth of brotherhood, and to re- 
unite their forces. If this can be done, much of the karma of the 
society in former ages will be worked out. Old debts will be paid 
and a new work entered upon which will excel anything which 
has as yet been done. It is not too late. There is still time. 

Claims of authority as outer heads or commissions from 
Masters must be put aside. The feeling of tolerance is not 
enough; the love of brotherhood must be yearned for and ex- 
perienced before results will become apparent. All those who 
would have the Theosophical Society as one again, must first 
begin to long for it and to think about it and be willing to see 
and rid themselves of their self-deception, willing to give up 
their personal claims and rights to any place or position, and to 
put aside all prejudices for or against those engaged in theo- 
sophical work. 

If this can be done by a large enough number, union of theo- 
sophical societies will be effected again. If the majority will so 
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think, and desire the union on principles of right and justice, 
they will see it an accomplished fact. One or two or three can- 
not accomplish this. It can be effected only when it is desired 
by the many who think, and who can free their minds from per- 
sonal prejudice long enough to see the truth of things. 

Those who sanction these faiths, beliefs and systems which 
the present cycle has brought out, will be responsible for the ill 
and harm which their sanction does to the faiths of the future. 
The duty of everyone interested in religion, in philosophy and 
in the sciences, is to sanction only such doctrines as he believes 
true, and to give no word of approval to those he believes to be 
false. If each is true to this duty, the welfare of the future will 
be assured. 

Out of the tumult and chaos of opinions will develop a phil- 
osophieal, scientifie religion, such as history does not record. It 
will not be a religion, but rather an understanding of the inner 
myriad forms of thought, reflected or expressed in nature’s outer 
forms, through all of which divinity will be perceived. 





Such retirement alike from the tumults and the pleasures of 
busy men, though it seems to diminish the merit of virtuous con- 
duct in Schiller, is itself, as hinted above, the best proof of his 
virtue. No man is born without ambitious worldly desires; and 
for no man, especially for no man like Schiller, can the victory 
over them be too complete. His duty lay in that mode of life; 
and he had both discovered his duty, and addressed himself with 
his whole might to perform it. Nor was it in estrangement from 
men’s interests that this seclusion originated; but rather in 
deeper concern for these. From many indications, we can per- 
ceive that to Schiller the task of the Poet appeared of far weight- 
ier import to mankind, in these times, than that of any other man 
whatever. It seemed to him that he was ‘‘casting his bread upon 
the waters, and would find it after many days’’; that when the 
noise of all conquerors, and demagogues, and political reformers 
had quite died away, some tone of heavenly wisdom that had 
dwelt even in him might still linger among men, and be acknowl- 
edged as heavenly and priceless, whether as his or not; whereby, 
though dead, he would yet speak, and his spirit would live 
throughout all generations, when the syllables that once formed 
his name had passed into forgetfulness forever. 


—Carlyle, Schiller. 
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THEOSOPHIST, REFORMEr AND Martyr.—A PorTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 
Continued from page 281. 
‘(Wat THE Great Mystics TEacuH.”’ 


HE great mystic teachers in all ages agree in this state- 
ment that there are three stages in the higher life that 
must be attained unto ere we can become divine. They 
are described and characterized by St. Bonaventura in 

his treatise, entitled ‘‘Mystica Theologia,’’ as purificatory, 
illuminative and unitive, in their action and operation within 
the soul or lower nature of every individual who has become 
the subject of the divine Palingenesis, or New Birth, as it is 
generally termed. These psychological moments or processes 
in spiritual development, with their antecedent conditions and 
states necessary and preliminary to all upward progress, are 
rarely found, noticed or described in modern theosophical 
works, which treat more of the marvellous and thaumaturgic 
element and forces of man’s psychical nature than those essen- 
tial acquirements and attainments by which alone it becomes 
purified and elevated in the scale of spiritual existence, and 
closer approximated at the end of each incarnation to the goal 
of its high destiny. 

Much has been written and said regarding occult science, 
esoteric doctrines, and the lost mysteries of antiquity, exciting 
feelings of wonderment and impelling many to take up theo- 
sophical studies and seek after secret lore or indulge in magical 
practices. Few, however, through lack of previous training 
and discipline, are able to understand and appreciate to any 
extent their worth and value as aids in the acquisition of the 
higher and truer knowledge that forms the basis of all moral 
regeneration and spiritual upliftment and ascension which, if 
they be not the one great quest, life proves a miserable failure, 
a lamentable catastrophe, and occultism a worthless possession, 
a delusive snare, that ofttimes lands its mistaken devotees in 
a quagmire of spiritual death, or hurls them into a morass of 
heart-rending sorrow and lifelong regret. If, as Gotama, the 
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Buddha, proclaimed, ignorance be man’s greatest curse and 
ealamity, much more so is the ignorance of spiritual life and 
the laws of its operation, as also of the astral fluid, of which 
latter, the violation and ignorant handling of it, produces dire- 
ful and distressing effects irretrievable and irrimediable in 
their nature and character, and consequently to be endured 
until they have worked themselves out and their power and 
force have become extinct. ‘‘Woe unto him,’’ says Rabbi 
Simeon, in the Book of Zohar, ‘‘who allows himself to be led 
on and seduced by the serpent (astral fluid or light), for ruin 
irretrievable, physically, morally and spiritually, both to him- 
self and others associated with him in his doom, as in the case 
of Adam, who wished to become expert in nature’s secrets and 
occult science. The soul, or lower nature, placed between the 
phenomenal and noumenal worlds, is subject to the influences 
of each, and according as it conforms itself to them, its life is 
upward or downward, its path a descent or ascent. Everyone, 
without exception, is keenly sensitive at times of this opposi- 
tion of influences that involves so great and important results 
in his or her future life or destiny, and this inward conflict 
will continue so long as the lower self, ignorant of its true de- 
rivation and dependence on its higher self for its very exist- 
ence, antagonizes it and gives full sway to its animal instincts 
and propensities. In this long and practised struggle lies con- 
cealed the mystery and secret of human evolution and progress, 
which are accellerated or retarded as the one or the other ac- 
quires dominion and control. No evolution without involution 
is one of the highest facts and truths inculeated by Theosophy, 
that is, that without the influx and accession of divine life and 
light within us, no progress is possible for humanity on the 
upward track, the entering on which is the initial step that 
leads to the anastasis, or resurrection from the dead, by which 
we become transformed into children of light, sons of God, born 
again into a new and higher life, not of blood nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of the Divine Will, 
when being made partakers of the divine nature in a manner 
and way never imagined, we are enrolled in the great brother- 
hood of redeemed and purified humanity, the world’s great de- 
sire and inward yearning, its ultimate destiay awaiting it, the 
medium for the consummation of which, in each individual, is 
the higher self, our true Lucifer or light-bearer, the glorious 
and divine ‘‘ Augoeides,’’ the Christ within us, whom not having 
seen, we learn to love, in whom believing in and obeying his 
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inward teachings and admonitions, though it doth not appear 
what we shall be, we know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is with our natures uni- 
fied and blended together throughout all ages. 

It is said that the mills of the gods grind slowly yet surely, 
and though the process of purification ere entering into the 
plentitude of the divine life must of necessity be slow and grad- 
ual, yet it is surely being carried on in the life of every indi- 
vidual and will ultimately eventuate in our finding and walking 
in the true path of light, to which an eastern sage refers and 
describes. ‘‘There is,’’ he says, ‘‘a path which no fowl (un- 
clean bird or soul) knoweth, and which the vulture‘s (sensual- 
ist’s) eye hath not seen. The lion’s whelps (animal desires) 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion (animal passion) passed 
by it.’’ In the mystical writings of Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
it is fully deseribed and also its three successive stages that 
must be passed through ere we can enter onto the plane of that 
higher existence which, when we have reached, we return back 
to earth life no more. Summarily described, they are: purifi- 
eation of life and thought, mental and spiritual illumination, 
and final unition of the soul with the divine nature, by which 
it is evidenced, we have passed from death into life, the one 
real life, the life eternal. Of the nature and character of its 
many and various manifestations, we are able to judge and 
form some notion of them from the records of the lives and 
deeds of those great and exalted souls who were teachers and 
guides of humanity in its ages of darkness and ignorance, and 
who were ensamples of the higher life that will eventually pre- 
vail throughout the world, the burden of their teachings being, 
‘‘Live the life and walk the path of light,’’ in which alone is 
to be acquired and enjoyed the consummation of human destiny, 
purity, Ulumination and unition with the Divine. 


FLORENCE AFTER THE DEATH OF LORENZO. 


The death of Lorenzo the Magnificent proved to be the 
prelude of vast and most important political changes, not only 
in Florence and Italy generally, but also in the position and 
life of Savonarola himself. After the funeral obsequies of 
Lorenzo were over, the citizens of Florence found themselves 
faced with dangers and difficulties they had never dreamed of. 
A feeling of uncertainty and disquietude became prevalent 
throughout the many petty states of Italy, giving rise to fore- 
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bodings and presages of some approaching indefinable calamity 
that threatened their existence and safety, the more ominous 
because doubtful and ignorant of the quarter it would come 
from. In this state of political bewilderment, the Florentine 
populace turned to Savonarola as the only one they could trust 
at this time for counsel and guidance. Through the long reign 
of Lorenzo and his ancestors, that spirit of self-dependence, 
that readiness to provide against and to meet all emergencies 
for the protection of the state, had almost become extinct, and 
now they were like belated sheep wandering forlorn on the 
mountains, unknowing whither to turn and what to do for the 
best. 

Piero, the eldest son and successor of Lorenzo, soon proved 
himself utterly incapable of ruling a city like Florence, having 
neither the political genius and sagacity, nor those artistic and 
literary abilities of his father, who, whilst maintaining the out- 
ward forms of republican government, had undermined and 
filched away the liberty and freedom of the state. Though 
handsome in person and able to improvise verses and songs, he 
had not that intellectual discernment, that knowledge of human 
nature, which are the greatest essentials in the art of govern- 
ment, and, moreover, did not recognize that though Florence 
might be inclined and even induced to part with the substance of 
liberty, it would stoutly and strongly resist the abrogation and 
annulment of those forms of popular rule that remained as 
mementoes of its stormy and eventful past. Possessing through 
his mother, a member of the proud Orsini family, a haughty 
disposition and an ungovernable temper, Piero, in strange con- 
trast with Lorenzo, was rough and coarse in speech and habits 
and subject to violent fits of passion and fury, and in earry- 
ing out his own wishes paid small or no regard for those of 
others. 

A feeling of dissaffection and dissatisfaction against him 
and his ideas and method of government and policy speedily 
manifested itself in Florence, causing many of the old adher- 
ents and supporters of the Medicean family and its regime to 
fall away and turn to Savonarola as their only hope for the 
welfare and preservation of the state. This desertion aroused 
and gave rise in Piero to a bitter feeling of resentment and 
impelled him forthwith to invent schemes for sending Savon- 
arola out of the city and thus nullify and destroy his infinence 
and popularity. To this end he arranged with the superior of 
the Dominican fraternity who ordered him to leave Florence 
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for a season on a preaching tour through northern Italy. Piero, 
however, soon realized that his artifices were powerless to di- 
minish the respect and esteem in which he was held. The teach- 
ing of Savonarola had sunk deeply into the minds and hearts 
of the citizens. His fearless advocacy of honesty and probity 
in civic government, his bold denunciation of wickedness and 
libertinage amongst the rich and noble, together with his 
earnest appeals to their higher nature, lifting them out of them- 
selves and raising them into a loftier and purer atmosphere 
of life and feeling, all these combined and contributed to en- 
dear Savonarola to them, so that at this particular juncture in 
state affairs bordering on revolution and anarchy, all looked 
to him for guidance and counsel. 

Great and widespread, therefore, was the feeling of con 
sternation in the public mind when it became known that their 
beloved teacher was about to leave them. Though deeply grate- 
ful for their affection towards himself, Savonarola was most 
anxious that their attention and minds should be rather directed 
and centered upon their own interior spiritual development 
than upon himself, and therefore in one of his public addresses 
he told his hearers: ‘‘If you are too much cast down, if you 
begin to think you cannot live without me, your love and affec- 
tion are yet imperfect, and therefore God is taking me from 
you for a season.”’ 

In these few words we get an inner glance of a truly great 
soul, of a lofty, unselfish character, as also of the nature of 
that divine life working and operating within him that made 
itself observable wherever he went. And this is the distin- 
guishing feature of the New Life when it energizes in the soul 
of a man. Its action is not contractive, but expansive, both of 
the mind and heart. It radiates and shines forth in every word, 
deed and gesture, investing them with a power and infiuence, 
irresistable and overwhelming in its effects upon others, mak- 
ing wise the simple and unlearned so that they become the 
companions and counsellors of kings and princes. This was 
the case with\Savonarola. Step by step, from one degree tc 
another, from grade to grade, he graduated in this New Life, 
and in proportion as he became imbued with it, he became the 
center to which gravitated all who were seeking after the sum- 
mum bonum, which so many are searching after, but so few 
succeed in finding and acquiring. Day by day, mounting higher 
and higher in the life divine, the currents of Savonarola’s lower 
nature, feelings, inclinations and propensities, were not de- 
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stroyed, but refined, purified and directed towards making and 
rendering himself more receptive of that inner light that in- 
forms the understanding, brightens and clarifies the intellect, 
expands the heart with deeper sympathies, strengthens the will 
in the formation of a loftier character and the building up of 
a nobler and truer life, and bedecks it with those moral and 
spiritual graces and embellishments that in a man win respect 
and admiration, and in a woman are that adornment that com- 
mands and excites in all beholders feelings of honor and ven- 
eration almost akin to and bordering on worship. 

This was the secret of Savonarola’s life, of his power as 
a preacher, of his success and influence as a popular guide and 
counsellor. The remarks, therefore, of one of his biographers 
are not extravagant and inflated: ‘‘This great father was en- 
dowed with infinite and most rare virtues. He was benignant 
and pleasant with all, humble and gentle with everyone in his 
convent and universally affable in conversation. The familiar- 
ity of his manner produced joy and gladness in others, and 
those who once came to know him had the greatest desire and 
avidity for his company, and when he spoke of spiritual things 
no one was able to withdraw from his presence.’’ Another 
writer relates of him: ‘‘He was scarcely ever known to utter 
a harsh or rough rebuke, to raise his voice in anger, or to show 
a trace of passion in his countenance, however much he might be 
provoked. He was fervent in the denunciation and eradication of 
vices, but in his public admonitions it was by gentleness of 
speech, by simplicity of language rather than by vehemence and 
exaggeration of expression, that he sought to carry conviction to 
his hearers.”’ 


‘¢SAVONAROLA’S VISIT TO BoLoaNna.”’ 


The presence of Savonarola was heartily weleomed by the 
citizens of Bologna, whither he was now sent by the superior 
of his order to preach the Lenten sermons in the early part of 
the year 1493. Although large congregations assembled to 
hear the famous preacher, rumors of whose eloquence and learn- 
ing had widely circulated throughout the north of Italy, yet his 
lofty views and teachings of the Christian life, its duties and 
responsibilities, found no favor or appreciation by the reigning 
prince and his courtiers, who, with their numerous retinue of 
pages and dependents, made it their point by going late, to 
disturb and interrupt Savonarola in the middle of his dis- 
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courses. This was especially the case with the princess who, 
regardless of all sense of religious decorum and propriety, 
used to drive to church in her chariot drawn by six horses, 
accompanied with her numerous dames of honor, and thus 
greatly disturb the worshippers at their devotions. Unaccus- 
tomed to such extravagant and outrageous conduct, yet un- 
willing to give offence by rebuking it, Savonarola considerately 
paused in his discourse until the disorder caused by her abrupt 
entrance had quieted down. Observing, however, that this was 
ineffectual to prevent renewed interruption, he took occasion 
to make a few remarks on the sin of disturbing divine worship. 
inflamed the more with rage and anger, the princely dame there- 
upon continued her disturbances and manifested her haughty 
disregard of the admonitions of the preacher and the feelings 
of the congregation by her most irreverent behavior whilst in 
church. 

The climax of it all came at last, and though deeply re- 
gretting the occasion, finding on the following Sunday no abate- 
ment of the flagitious nuisance, Savonarola exclaimed: ‘‘ Be- 
hold the way in which Satan uses his agents to interrupt the 
word of God.’’ In a moment there was a terrible uproar, cries 
and groans resounding throughout the sacred building. In her 
rage and excitement, the princess shrieked and stormed, ecall- 
ing upon two of her gentlemen grooms to go into the pulpit and 
strike Savonarola dead, which, however, they refused to do 
In a fit of towering fury she quitted the church, hastened back 
te the palace and at once despatched two of her servants to go 
at once and kill him in his cell or inflict upon him some grievous 
bodily injury. On coming into his presence they were so in- 
pressed with the calm dignity and composure of mind with 
which Savonarola addressed them, telling them he knew weil 
their object, and feeling conscious of a power proceeding frori 
him that paralyzed their arms, they retreated abashed and lefi 
him uninjured. The termagant princess, after this, did not 
venture again to disturb Savonarola, who continued his dis- 
courses to the end of the Lenten season without further annoy- 
ance and interruption, and on the day of his return to Florence 
he uttered these remarkable words: ‘‘This evening,’’ he said, 
‘“‘T set forth on my journey to Florence with my staff and 
wooden flask, and I shall stay and lodge for the night at Pian- 
orro. If anyone wishes to speak to me, let him come to me 
before leaving and I will listen to him. Know, however, that 
my death is not to take place and will not occur in Bologna.’’ 
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On his arrival in Florence, Savonarola found that affairs 
had greatly deteriorated during his absence and that public ani- 
mosity and dislike towards Piero generally prevailed, on ac- 
count of his outrageous efforts to annul the constitution and 
acquire absolute rule and sovereignty in the state. Circum- 
stances then existing demanded the greatest caution and pru- 
dence on the part of Savonarola, whose position as prior of a 
church and convent that had been built and endowed greatly 
by the Medicean family was somewhat uncertain and precari- 
ous, as it was quite possible that, urged on by Piero, his supe- 
rior might remove him altogether from Florence and thus ren- 
der void and nugatory the great mission of his life. 

San Marco was one in a federation of Dominican monas- 
teries in northern Italy. Previous to its erection, the convents 
in which Tuscany, of which Florence was the capital city, had 
formed a separate and distinct corporation, and now the most 
propitious opportunity had arrived for recovering and enjoy- 
ing their former independence, especially as San Marco had 
risen in eminence and become famed for its learning and piety, 
as attested by the large and increasing number of applicants 
from all classes of society who sought admission as members 
of its brotherhood. 

On Savonarola’s proposing and elaborating a plan for 
the accomplishment of this, it was quickly taken up and favored 
by Piero, whose thought was to win the minds of the members 
of San Marco and thus neutralize the influence of Savonarola 
over them. A deputation of three frati was therefore sent to 
Rome, but on its arrival there, found the Lombard or northern 
federation of monasteries was greatly incensed against the 
project and had sueeceeded in winning over to their side the 
authorities at Rome, Venice and Milan. On receiving their 
report of this, Savonarola, knowing beforehand what would be 
the result, wrote them. ‘‘Fear not,’’ said he; ‘‘remain firm, 
and you will conquer and overeome.’’ This forecast was shortly 
afterwards verified by a brief, signed by the pope himself and 
sent to Florence granting the Tuscan monasteries their former 
status as an independent community. On its reception, the frati 
proceeded at once and re-elected Savonarola as their prior. A 
numberof new convents at this time having applied to be enrolled 
and admitted into the new congregation, a general meeting of 
delegates was held for the purpose of consolidating and com- 
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pleting it. At its close, Savonarola was chosen without a single 
dissentient as their vicar-general and superior and ultimately 
appointed provincial of the order in Tuscany by the Dominican 
general then residing in Rome, a post which he held and dis- 
charged onerous and important duties with his accustomed 


gentleness and urbane humility to the end of his eventful life 
and career. 


‘*SAVONAROLA AS REFORMER OF CHURCH LIFE.’’ 


After his election as provincial head and superior of the 
Dominican order in Florence and Tuscany, which made him in- 
dependent of the control and authority of the heads of the Lom- 
bard fraternity and also beyond the power of Piero to trouble 
him, Savonarola’s first object was the reformation of monastic 
life and discipline, which through various causes had been re- 
laxed, less vigorous and considerably below that standard of 
moral purity and spiritual excellence originally propounded 
and enjoined by St. Dominic, the great founder of the order, 
whose last words of injunction were everywhere, in cloister and 
cell, written on the walls of San Marco, ‘‘Have charity, pre- 
serve humility and practise voluntary poverty.’’ They had, 
however, through the spirit of the times, become ignored and 
disregarded since the days of Antonio, and by a new rule passed 
by the frati, San Marco had acquired considerable property 
and wealth, which generally and invariably leads to moral laxity 
and declension of spiritual life and experience. 

Savonarola was fully cognizant of this unhappy and de- 
plorable degeneration of monastic life, but, beyond personal ex- 
ample and preaching, had no power to stop its growth nor 
prevent its continuance. He saw clearly and readily recognized 
the root of the evil that like a canker was sapping the spiritual 
life and destroying the vitality of the church as it existed at his 
time. It was a spirit of worldliness and selfishness, ambitious 
of preferment and desirous of power and rule that could then 
be acquired by the possession of wealth, which though in ma- 
terial and earthly things accomplished a great deal, yet in spir- 
itual matters appertaining to the higher life is altogether worth- 
less and valueless and eannot open the Kingdom of Heaven or 
induce light and peace into the human soul and unify it with 
the Divine. It can secure for a man titles, position and in- 
fluence in society, politics and commerce, but cannot impart 
probity of mind nor purity of thought and heart. It can make 
him a demon of vice and wrongdoing, but has no power to 
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transform him into an angel or saint, endow him with honesty 
of purpose and integrity of character, nor make the soul a her- 
mitage for the divine spirit wherein to dwell. 

One of the great objects dear to the heart of Savonarola 
was the reformation of church and monastic life which at that 
time had sank to the lowest ebb. Of this lamentable state he 
had had a painful experience in his recent visit to Bologna. 
He looked around and observed corruption and depravity ram- 
pant in the church, and a soul less true and attuned to what 
was pure and upright and holy might well have trembled and 
hesitated to take up the hereulean task of cleansing such an 
Augean stable of vice and wickedness as the holy mother church 
had then become. He himself describes some of the iniquities 
he had to witness going on all around, and no one but he had 
the courage and fortitude of mind and purpose to lift up the 
voice and proclaim the truth. 

In one of his public diseourses, preached in Advent, he 
says: ‘‘If you knew all that I know! things disgusting! things 
horrible! you would shudder. When I think of all this, of the 
life that is led by the priests, I cannot restrain my tears. How 
do they protect their sheep? I will tell you a word, without 
lacking respect for those who are good. The evil pastors have 
made themselves mere instruments for leading the sheep into 
the jaws of the wolf. Oh, ye prelates! oh, ye supports of the 
Church, ye see, but say nothing to the priest who goes tricked 
out with his finery and his perfumes. Go to his house and you 
will find his table loaded with plate like the table of the great, 
and his rooms adorned with carpets, with hangings, with cush- 
ions. They have so many dogs, so many mules, so many houses, 
sO many ornaments, so much silk, so many servants! Can 
you believe these fine gentlemen will open and lead you into 
the Kingdom of God? Their cupidity is insatiable hook! in the 
churches, everything is done for money. The bells are rung 
from covetousness, resounding only, ‘Money, bread and can- 
dles.’ The priests go into the choir to get money, to vespers 
and other offices because then money is distributed. But see if 
they are at matins! No; because there is no distribution there. 
They sell benefices; they sell the sacraments; they sell the mar- 
riage mass; they do everything from covetousness.”’ 

These were strong words, but they were true words. His 
hearers knew they were true. Popes, bishops, archbishops, 
and selfish, worldly minded prelates knew they were true, and 
the laity in general, rich and poor also, knew they were true. 

(To be continued.) 
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By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


W ALT WHITMAN, our neglected poet, wrote once: 


Surely, whoever speaks to me in the right voice 
Him or her I shall follow 

As the water follows the moon silently 

With fluid steps anywhere around the Globe. 


And he continues in the same poem (‘‘ Voices’’) : 


I believe all wait for the right voices 

I see brains and lips closed—tympans and temples unstruck, 
Until that comes which has the quality to strike and to unclose, 
Until that comes which has the quality to bring forth 

What hes slumbering, forever ready, all in words. 


Like Whitman we all wait to hear the right voice. 

Where is that voice to be heard? The voice that ean wake 
‘‘what lies slumbering,’’ where can it be heard? This sentence, 
‘‘what lies slumbering,’’ means a great deal; much more than its 
shortness would suggest. That which lies ‘‘slumbering’’ and 
which is to be awakened is our most essential nature. It is slum- 
bering, viz., it is unknown to ourselves and to others. It is living 
in the innocence of a fool’s paradise and in untried peace. The 
voices awaken it to activity and to thought. The awakening is 
sometimes painful and is followed by many trials. We enter 
upon the Path at the awakening. It is the awakening of the right 
voice that makes the difference between one man and another 
and which gives us any value. That is what happens normally. 
The ‘‘right voice’’ may also speak to us while we are in confusion 
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or perhaps evil. It is then an awakener in another sense. Of 
that I shall not speak at present. 

I will show you two pictures. Be not surprised that I call 
them voices. I have good authority for it. Philo-Judaus, in 
most of his knowledge a good theosophist, and he had the Heb- 
rew Scriptures as his authority, says that Nature is the language 
in which God speaks, ‘‘but there is this difference, that while the 
human voice is made to be heard, the voice of God is made to be 
seen; what God says consists of acts, not of words.’” 

Let me show you a picture by the Japanese painter, Okio. 
It represents a sunrise on the coast of Japan. All you see is a 
long line of surf tumbling in towards you from out a bank of 
mist; you see the blood-red disk of the rising sun, and over the 
narrow strip of breaking rollers three cranes are slowly sailing 
north. You do not see the shore nor the ocean itself, it lies still 
sleeping under the mist; you see only the borderland of the great 
unknown, the breakers, the sun and the cranes. The picture is so 
simple that it would not appeal to most people. But it contains 
the whole philosophy of the Tao-Teh-King of which I shall speak 
in the following lectures. 

You have perhaps seen such a scene on an early morning. 
I have seen it (minus the cranes, to be sure), right outside New 
York, where the Atlantic washes New Jersey’s low, sandy shores. 
The view is weird, to say the least. It makes a desolate shore 
look more desolate and strikes you painfully at first. In melan- 
choly you begin to realize that you have before you a picture of 
life. A vast unknown and a misty immensity envelops you, in 
which you perceive only the heaving breath of the ocean as of a 
mighty monster, perhaps dangerous. The breakers speak in un- 
known tongues and the cranes represent the eternal ery of the 
human soul for rest. And really, such is life in one of its 
aspects, the most dreadful one! What a blessing that the ma- 
jority of people do not even suspect the truth! Only strong souls 
and initiates are allowed to behold the mystery and to see that 
we are surrounded by just such uncertainty—Uncertainty! The 
Inner Life begins in such realizations. It cannot begin in any 
other way. Yet such a negative beginning is most fruitful. All 
the entangling meshes of a complex life are hindrances. 

The Inner Life is, first of all, simplicity; that is, it is un- 
mixed, homogeneous. Hear a legend. In the glorious days of 
chivalry, there was a knight brave and bold, but stupid as regards 


‘Works. English trans. vol. 2, “Art. on Abraham.” 
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learning. He never learned more of the ‘‘ Ave Maria’’ than the 
words ‘‘ Hail, Mary blessed among women,’’ but these words he 
repeated always, in time and out of time. When he died it was 
discovered that lilies sprouted from his grave, and upon opening 
the grave it was found that the lilies grew upon his tongue! 
Sancta Simplicitas! Simple enough! Who would follow him? 
Yet the legend contains eternal truth. A life in simplicity is a 
free life, a life not in bondage either to desire or the objects of 
desire, or blurred by intellectual smoke. A life in simplicity has 
eliminated even the perspectives of the landscape, and stands 
like Fudji-no-yama with the head above the clouds. A life in 
simplicity is a strong life, and ignores the clouds that thunder 
and lighten around its breast, and, it stands firmly on the rock- 
ribbed cosmos. 

It hes so near for anyone that may have been awakened by 
hearing about such a life, to imitate that which has been seen or 
heard, or follow some teacher who promises a short cut to the 
ideals. I would warn such. I would not have anyone copy 
another who has lived that life. I would have you know it from 
your own experience. The Inner Life is original. I warn all 
that ‘‘new trees cannot be made of flowers old ones bore,’’ and, 
that one must not lay withered flowers as offering upon the altar. 
We live in a new age, and the Inner Life for us must be lived on 
new lines. It must be, first, natural or true to facts; secondly, it 
must be human, viz., not ascetic; thirdly, it must conform to all 
the best results of the lives lived by Mystics and Theosophists 
in the past. The Inner Life is an original life and mankind to- 
day is in as bad a way as it is because there has been copying, 
imitations. Teachers and leaders have taken their gifts in vain 
and sold them for money, and smothered their own consciences 
by the belief that they did mankind good by making it follow 
them and by making it copy their methods. They conferred no 
blessing; they hampered the inner life not only in their followers, 
but in themselves. I need not mention examples; church history 
is full of them. Prophets turning autocrats, leaders becoming 
tyrants and heavenly meetings ending in hell, are painted only 
too frequently in history. If I were offered a high seat ir 
Heaven for organizing a mystic or Inner Life society, I would 
refuse it. The freedom of a soul is worth more than Heaven. 
The Inner Life is original. It rests on no authority. The study 
and exercise of the Inner Life must be as new and as fresh as 
the morning that breaks in upon that shore in Okio’s painting, 
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and shine in its own light as the sun does in the morning; every 
morning greeting the mists anew and inviting the cranes to rise. 
And every soul that aspires to initiation must stand there where 
it sees no shore, but only breakers and the long indefinite line of 
possibilities. 

I will have no man or woman cling to another’s thought, be- 
cause ‘‘a thought that once has been thought, no man can think 
once more.’’ The Inner, or the Mystic, Life must be and is 
original; viz., it is a new beginning; it is fresh from the Original; 
it is something that never was before, either as light, or as power, 
or motion; it is a new opening into the sanctuary of the Most 
High; it raises the curtain to new loves and is the genesis of new 
born worlds. A true mystic, or spiritually minded person, one 
who lives the Inner Life, avoids all kinds of ‘‘systems,’’ be they 
philosophical, theological, ethical, or anything else. He seeks 
what the Tao-Teh-King calls Wu-Wei, and Wu-Wei is taught by 
the seashore of Okio’s painting. The more consistent, the more 
logical the systems appear, the more they are to be shunned. 
Their very consistency proves their lack of life and spirit. Any 
and all systems, be they mystic, theosophic, or handed down by 
angels or otherwise, are only views obtained from one of the ap- 
proaches to the bridge of life. The middle lies equally remote 
from either end, and the middle is the Truth. Of that I spoke at 
length lately. Life is too rich and too full to be forced into a 
Procustes’ bed of thought, no matter whose thought or will it 
happens to be. History bears witness to all I say on this subject, 
and, so does Nature. Go into any garden and you shall see for 
yourself and hear the old Mother Nature laugh at you and your 
ideas when you want to foree her. Your ideas are not hers. She 
does not work by ‘‘system.’’ She is Herself. 

We ought to analyze into the mysteries of the New Life that 
to-day surges upon the shore of existence. The New Age People 
follow the Stream and they never think of commanding the waves 
of the ocean to respect the royal feet, as did King Canut of Den- 
mark. What do the waves care about royal feet? 

In addition to that which I already have said about Okio’s 
painting, I want to say that the main lesson I would point out 
in it, is this: In it there is no clamor, no striving of the senses, 
no lusts, no unreal thoughts. It is Wu-Wei, or the simplicity of 
life; or as the Tao-Teh-King calls it, relaxation from earthly 
activity ; the simple beauty of life flowing as of itself like a river 
according to inner law, but not striving in its own will. The 
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painting is a prayer for stillness; that voice which resounds 
everywhere in Nature, and everywhere with Nature’s passionate 
intensity. And that voice is ‘‘the right voice’’ to all. It speaks 
always about mystery. Mystery is but another name for ab- 
solute truth, for Originality! 

Now let me show you another picture and ask you to listen 
to another voice. 

I have a picture to show quite as powerful as that of Okio 
and you shall hear a voice from the abyss as rich as that in the 
Japanese painting. I shall quote a poet, who ought to be the 
banner bearer for Theosophists with poetic veins. [I mean him 
who understood so well the occult there is in the landscape: 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is in the lonely hills, 


and who realized more powerfully than anybody else that 


The meanest flower that blows can bring 
Thoughts that do often le too deep for tears. 


I mean Wordsworth, to whom nature was no puzzling me- 
echanism, but a luminous organism, a personal influx. Words- 
worth, of whom Shelley said he had awakened ‘‘a kind of thought 
in sense’’; Wordsworth, to whom a sunrise was the time of 
spiritual consecration; Wordsworth, who liked to stand 


Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of ancient earth; 


Wordsworth, who had communed with 
Nature’s self, which is the breath of God. 


I shall read to you a short passage from the first book of the 
‘*Eixeursion.’’ I am very fond of it. It is a voice that speaks 
truths that wake 
To perish never,— 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


Can utterly abolish or destroy. 
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This is the passage: 


fret for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light? He looked— 
The solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him :—F ar and wide the clouds were touched 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle: Sensation, soul and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life.— 
In such aceess of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed; he proferred no request; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love! 


This is 
An Orphie song indeed, 
A song divine, of light and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted, 


as Coleridge wrote the night after he had heard ‘‘The Prelude.”’ 
It is a voice that speaks without sound; a voice that does away 
with the animal being; a voice that does not need thought for 
translation; it is immediate; without means it transfigures sensa- 
tion, soul and form. In rapt communion the soul transcends 
both prayer and praise, and, becomes blessedness and love; be- 
comes one with glory, one with nature. In ‘‘The Prelude’’ where 
Wordsworth sings of another magnificent morning, he confesses: 


My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit. 
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How mean does not the every-day treadmill seem in the 
light of such solemn experiences? And how contemptible the 
waste most people are guilty of; they waste the gclden moments 
in bed and neglect the morning on the mount. Hence they do 
not expand and know not its beatitudes. A traveller once asked 
a Hopi Indian, whom he saw praying half an hour as he stood 
at his door looking over the mesa, what he said. The Indian an- 
swered: ‘‘ Nothing!’’ He said nothing—but something filled him. 
What? the Great Spirit filled him with bright presence and a 
calm sank down into his heart; a calm in which he perceived the 
eternal, and the horizon of his heart widened. He felt some- 
thing akin to himself. And such is true prayer. He heard ‘‘the 
right voice.’’ 

Now you have heard what Whitman ealled ‘‘the right, 
voice,’’ and, these two, Wordsworth and the Indian, ‘‘followed 
as the water follows the moon silently’’; Wordsworth, the man 
from the sea of the nations, and the Indian, the power of the 
mountain fastness and the Open. Do you know the soul of either 
of these? or their experiences? Did you ever go out into the 
free, the Open, where ‘‘the right voices’? may be heard? or did 
you fear and hide in the great city with its confusion of tongues, 
or, did you, perhaps, lose the key to your own heart? 

Hear ‘‘the right voice’’: 


‘Love thy God, and love Him only, 
And thy breast will ne’er be lonely. 


In that One Great Spirit meet 
All things—mighty, grave and sweet. 


Mortal, love that Holy One, 
Or, dwell forever alone—alone! 


It is not necessary that you or I should retire to the jungle, 
the hermit’s cell,or forsake kith and kin,in order to listen to ‘‘the 
right voice.’’ Nay—the sea, the mountain, and your own heart, 
speak in the right voice, if we but listen. The sea and the moun- 
tain we have always with us. Every woman is a sea; every man 
is a mountain, and the heart throbs in both. As I said, it is not 
necessary that we should retire to the jungle, as they do in In- 
dia and elsewhere. A large city like New York is a jungle, and 
as full of all the dangers, horrors and sublime opportunities 
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as any mountain tastness. As for myself, I live in it and look 
upon New York City as a jungle. I can testify that I do not lis- 
ten to the chattering monkeys; and the wild animals, though 
they growl and threaten, never hurt me. I let great popular 
excitements pass by like an electric storm in the forest, and I 
stay unaffected in my meditations. I have my solitary room and 
there | find myself undisturbed in my spiritual exercises. Yet, 
I am no recluse. I do my duty as a citizen and hold men’s 
fate in my hands as much as any ruler of states. i do not wear 
the mendicant’s robe, nor do I carry his bowl, nor do I affect 
the manners of a pietist. Of what use? Why should you not do 
likewise? The ‘‘right voice’’ tells you to do likewise! 
To return to the voices: 


Of mountain splendor and the mobile sea, 
Which are most Mother Nature’s in soothe I cannot tell, (after 
Chadwick) 


but this I know, female souls seek the mountain and masculine 
souls seek the sea. 


Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty voice (Wordsworth). 


The one, that of the sea, surges and sinks back again—a 
sublime continuance! And thus it has been since time was. The 
others—the mountains—were ploughed up one day in an earth- 
quake and ‘‘made the haunts of beauty; the home elect of grace; 
Nature spreads mornings on them, and sunsets light their face,’’ 
and that is why masculine souls love the sea and female souls 
seek the mountains. And by drawing these souls to the moun- 
tain and to the sea, Mother Nature speaks in the ‘‘right voice’’ 
to each; but alas! how often does not the female soul become 
restless and cry 


Away! I will away, far away, 

Over the mountains high: 

Here I am sinking lower each day. 
(Bjornson). 


Alas! I have also heard unfaithful masculine souls com- 
plain that they never fully understood the mystic song of the 
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sea and that dreams enervated them. They wearied of seeing 
the sun retire and of sleeping behind his purple skirted robe. 

And why is this? Ah! unfaithfulness! The masculine 
is as restless as the feminine. They are both unwilling to listen 
to Wu-Weli, to ‘‘inactive absorption into Tao.’’ They fear to 
be lost. They will rather trust themselves. They have no faith, 
though Tao, which is faith, constantly speaks assuringly. Have 
no fear! The Inner Life does not kill either sense, understand- 
ing, feelings or anything human! Only shadows vanish and 
false activity is as naught. Will you not try to practice thinking 
without doubting; speaking without duplicity; acting without 
attachment? 

Again: 

I have heard of the wonderful mountains, F'udji-no-yama, 
of Alborgi, of Kaf and Meru, and other heaven-towering moun- 
tains, real and mythical, and I have felt the uplift and I have 
heard a female voice sing rejoicing: 


I stand on high, 
Close to the sky, 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light; 
Fanned by soft airs 
That seem like prayers 
Fleeting to God through ether bright. 
(C. G. Ames.) 


And I have heard the heart’s meditation and triumph: 


All alone on the hilltop 
Nothing but God and me! 


* * * * * 


And things immortal cluster 
Around my bended knee. 


Ah, yes! So I have heard the song—but silence and I have 
also heard the same heart fret and fume, wishing for the ab- 
sence of desire; crying for a light that did not burn, and asking 
that the voice would cease to urge—as if the flame which the 
Mother had started was not a holy flame! What of it, if the 
heart burned away! It is so the Mother’s way. Does she not 
know? 
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Again: 

Masculine souls have exhausted their strength in lyric songs 
to the sea, its mighty breasts and the refreshing baths and the 
wild waves’ ecstacy—but they, too, have been ungrateful and 
with tears repented and said ‘‘illusions dwell forever with the 
wave.’’ Some have later on seen their folly and come back to 
the waters of life. Those that did not throw their repentance 
to the winds and return to the ocean of love will loose their life 
if they ever come near the shore. Such renegades are never 
taken back. They have sinned against themselves and must be 
made over. 

This is what I have heard on the mountain and on the sea- 
shore and I have translated my visions and the voices as best I 
could. But there is much mystery left. You must understand 
that there are other seas besides the ocean; and other moun- 
tains besides rocky prominence. They all have voices—some to 
be heard, others to be seen. Perhaps you have read other in- 
scriptions on the mountains, and heard other musical notes 
scored on the staff of the shore. If so, we understand each 
other! How shall we teach the others to hear and to see? 

Okio’s picture speaks in low and solemn voice. Words- 
worth’s in nigh and triumphant notes. To those who seldom 
commune with nature, they will appear so remarkable that they 
will talk about them and write about them in the dailies and 
magazines. And they will consider them something special they 
have been lucky enough to see. But to those who live with Na- 
ture, these visions and voices are not exceptional; they are com- 
mon, i. e., they lie open to the perception and enjoyment of all, 
and always, because Nature is not exclusive, but quite lavish in 
her goodness. A youthful and poetic mind would be apt to mis- 
interpret the symbolism and richer glory of these two pictures 
and miss their real significance. A prosaic and materialistic 
mind will, of course, remain ignorant of the spiritual values of 
such experiments. To a lover of Nature, who is one with her, 
they will be resonant with the deep things of Divinity; and such 
a lover will feel an interpenetration of all Nature with his or her 
own being, and he or she will come out of the experience feeling 
transformed and knowing that something transcendental has 
visited them. And this is Tao’s work. I cannot define it any 
clearer, but you can experience it and thus know it better. 

When I now turn from objective nature to the subjective 
nature within, I also find two voices and they speak loud in the 
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halls of the learned. And these voices are called Idealism and 
Realism, or Platonism and Aristotelianism. You have all heard 
them, though you may not have named them as I did. But hav- 
ing heard them, have you in their voice—either the one or the 
other—heard the note of your own mind? It is imperative that 
you should hear that note, otherwise the voice is not to you any 
right voice, but merely scholastic dust and noise. Which of the 
voices speaks pre-eminently to the masculine soul and which to 
the feminine, I leave you to answer for yourself. You have a 
guide in what I have said about the voices of the sea and the 
mountain. 

Those two voices I just now called Idealism and Realism; 
Platonism and Aristotelianism, were heard at an earlier day in 
Greece and expressed by Fire-Philosophers on one side and the 
EKleaties or Philosophers of Being on the other. I mention these 
because they are two voices which are heard wherever and 
whenever men try to form their ideas of the surrounding world, 
and, there is an affinity between the Fire philosophy and some 
minds in this audience, and, there is an affinity between the phil- 
osophy of Being and other minds in this audience. Some of you 
‘an understand the mystery of existence if you consider it un- 
cer the aspect of eternal change, a coming and a going, a breath- 
ing in and a breathing out. And such an understanding is most 
valuable and most necessary for the formation of character. 
Others here cannot understand what Not-Being is and how loss, 
decay and death can be necessary and valuable elements in the 
cosmos. They demand, according to the voice that speaks in 
them, permanency and rest. They, too, need to learn all details 
about their voice in order to build character, different as they 
are. I need not elaborate or say any more about these two 
voiees. They will readily be seen to correspond to the sea and 
the mountain voices which I have described in detail. If it is 
as Aristotle has it, that some men become good by nature, others 
by training, others by instruction, then I say, that those who are 
good by nature always and spontaneously hear those voices of 
the sea and the mountains and the other voices. The others 
learn in the course of life to listen to them, and both become one 
with the voices, when they have understood them. 

Now about the voice within. The ‘‘right voice’’ speaks also 
in our Inner Man. And that voice is called by many names and 
described, as is natural, very differently, but we never have any 
difficulty in knowing what is meant, when we hear the name. 
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This many-named voice, or power, or degree, of the Inner 
Man, which we aim at getting hold of; that degree which we de- 
sire to open and which we wish to develop, is described in vari- 
ous ways, and some of these descriptions I will now give you. 

First of all I will give my own description. I call it the eter- 
nal pattern or plastic power in us and mean by that, that it is 
the rule and regulation inborn or given to all men. According 
to it, we know the eternal ways and methods. It always speaks 
as ‘‘the right voice’’ and we are happy when we listen. I came 
originally to the understanding of it by pondering upon the 
meaning of the statement in Genesis, that we are made in ‘‘the 
image of God.’’ I therefore also call it ‘‘the image of God.’’ 
Everyone of you have it in you. It is that ideal you carry in 
you and which you’wish to come up to. That ideal you judge by, 
when you occasionally admit to yourself and others that you do 
not come up to the standard. It is there and nobody can plead 
ignorance as an excuse for disobedience or for not attempting 
seriously the Higher Life. It may not be wide awake, but it is 
there and admonishes us, even if we will not admit it. Plato’s 
description of dvéuvnis (anammnesis) or reminiscence is in part 
a very good analysis. You know Plato perhaps. I will not 
speak of it in detail. But Plato’s description is defective in my 
opinion, in this, that it only recognizes ideals of a former exist- 
ence, and that is a limitation. I think that this pattern, 1 men- 
tion, is much more than a reminiscence; it precedes anything 
that can be called so; it is eternal, and, moreover, it not only 
quickens us, as Plato says, but it commands us; that is, it is or 
becomes a constitutional part of us, and as such it is or becomes 
ourselves. It is not a sunset, but a sunrise and a perfect day. 
It is not a longing; it is a realization. It is a compelling voice. 
It is a voice, which, when we hear it, we follow readily and in 
joy, because we know we cannot go astray. How could we? Am 
I not my own voice, aim and purpose? Am I not myself? I am; 
at least when I am on the Path! 

I will now give some descriptions from various sources. 

Schelling was a German philosopher of modern times and full 
of theosophical and mystie element. It was he who said, that 
the Divine sleeps in the stone; rises up in the plant; moves in 
the animal and opens its eyes in man; Schelling said: ‘‘In us 
there is a secret and mysterious and wonderful power, by means 
of which we may retire from the mutations of time, and into our 
inner self, stripped of all that which comes to us from the out- 
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ward things, and, there under the form of unchangeableness, 
gaze upon the Eternal. This vision is the innermost and most 
genuine experience and upon it depends and from it flows all we 
know or imagine of the supernatural world.’’ Next to Schelling’s 
expression I will place the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, also 
full of theosophy and mysticism. And he put it down as his ex- 
perience: ‘‘Though you trod every path, you could not find the 
limits of the soul, so deep in its essence.’’ 

Well, is that sense of the Infinite wide awake in you? has 
it become thought in you as it did in Wordsworth? Does it 
sound as a voice you would follow like the voice Whitman spoke 
of? Have you perceived it as the sound of your soul, as did the 
mediaeval mystics? 


Schleiermacher, a preacher, akin to those already men- 
tioned, in speaking of the intuition said: ‘‘In it there is contact 
of the universal life with the individual life. It is the holy wed- 
lock of the universe with the incarnated reason. . . . It is 
immediate, raised above all error and misunderstanding; you 
hie directly on the bosom of the Infinite. In that moment you are 
its soul. Through one part of your nature you feel, as your own, 
all its powers and its endless life.’’ With this power we see into 
the nature of things, and, to borrow phraseology from Platon- 
ism, it describes the true home of the soul to be the supra-sensi- 
ble, supra-celestial, world of true Being, where, pure, incorpo- 
real and without passion, the soul leads a holy and eternal life, 
contemplating the beauty and the excellent harmony of ideas, 
and, where the soul beholds the indivisible and immutable arche- 
types of the fleeting phenomena, that flow in multitudinous 
commingling before the dazzled senses. 


Ah! For such experiences ‘‘the true home’’ of the soul— 
‘‘to contemplate the beauty’’ of eternity—‘‘the archetypes’’ or 
the essence of things—is it not worth while? Shall we not now 
begin, those of us who have not yet realized this ‘‘pure incor- 
poreal world,’’ which is ‘‘without passions’’—those of us who 
still live in those terrible earthquakes that rend this fragile 
frame of ours to pieces? 


Well, friends, ‘‘while the eternal ages watch and wait’’ for 
some of us to come up higher, let me quote from others who, in 
‘high seriousness,’’ have felt and spoken of that ‘‘awful shad- 
ow,’’ of the ‘‘unseen power, which floats among us’’ visiting us 
‘as summer winds that creep from flower to flower. ’’ 
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Legends and Folklore are full of picturesque tales and sym- 
bolical narratives. Here are a couple of examples: 

Boethius (about 470 A. D.) tells us in his book ‘‘Consola- 
tions of Philosophy,’’ how he, while in prison and in exile, was 
visited by a woman of reverend countenance, with glowing eyes, 
penetrating beyond the common power of human eyes, of bril- 
liant complexion, and inexhaustible strength, though full of 
years. Her stature was difficult to describe; sometimes she ap- 
peared to retain it within the common human measure, some- 
times she lifted her head so high that it looked into the very 
heaven and was lost to the gaze of the beholder. This visitor 
was Wisdom. Who would not like such a visit, even though she 
should speak reprovingly as she did to Boéthius, because she 
found him busy with classical poetry, neglecting heavenly Wis- 
dom. What business had Boéthius (or have we) with anything 
else than the eternal? Yes, such a visit would be worth a whole 
life’s study as it was to Boéthius. The moment he realized who 
she was, he knew instantly that all his studies had not revealed to 
him what Man was, and he had to confess it to her. But, humble 
he was and his confession was rewarded. In free and lightsome 
song she bids him east away grief, and, from that moment she 
is his good genius, teaching him the true philosophy and the 
mystic union with God. She was his own Soul. 

In a Shawnee tale, from our American plains and told by 
Schooleraft, I find a parallel to this story. The story is called 
“The Celestial Sisters’’ and treats of a celestial sister, a 
daughter of the stars, who comes down to see ‘‘how the game is 
played by the mortals’’ and is captured by Waupee, ‘‘the White 
Hawk’’; she becomes his bride and thereby his regenerator. 
She brings him in upon the starry plains, where his second or 
celestial marriage is celebrated. 1 cannot here give more of the 
story. I have elsewhere told it and commented at length upon 
it. It is a marvelous story and richer than the Greek of Apule- 
ius about Cupid and Psyche. 

Of course, Folklore contains many other similar stories. 
They are all poetic renderings of the same truths which I have 
spoken of. In numerous Folklore stories do we hear of celestial 
or mystic visitors that come to free a soul in bondage. In some 
of them we also hear warnings to the one who receives the visit, 
and these warnings are to beware of rudeness and curiosity. 
I will give you an illustration, not Folklore, however, but just as 
good and to the point. It is a little story once told by a teacher 
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of mine, Professor Rasmus Nielsen, of Copenhagen University. 
The story is about a student, a lady. We see her at her study 
table. She has ink on her fingers; surely a proof that she is lit- 
erary. She is not yet a graduate, but soon she will be. See how 
she arms herself. Look at this table of studies; seven foreign 
languages, history, geography, music, singing, drawing, paint- 
ing, natural history and physics, mythology, perspective and 
mathematics, fortification and astronomy. For a moment she 
rests and takes her attention from an essay in astronomy on 
which she is at work. Suddenly it occurs to her that there is 
something wanting on the study-plan. Says she: ‘‘There must 
be something they call the Inner Life. I can learn so much else, 
surely I can learn that, too. It would be well to do so; it is al- 
ways well to know something that others do not know. I wish 
I could find a teacher in the Inner Life. As suddenly as this 
soliloquy had sprung up, as suddenly there appeared in the door 
an elderly sage-looking man, who smiled upon her with compas- 
sion. ‘‘Well, who are you?’’ He was, he said, a teacher in the 
Inner Life and offered to give her lessons. What are your 
terms?’’ He teaches without money or compensation and is al- 
ways at service. ‘‘What?’’ says she, ‘‘without money or com- 
pensation,’’ and ‘‘always at service?’’ She is astonished; looks 
out of the window and—when she turns back, he is gone! ‘‘ Hah! 
what is that like? He teaches ‘‘without money or compensa- 
tion’’ and is ‘‘always at service’’ and can’t even wait while one 
looks out of the window. Wonder if the Inner Life is logical? 
By the way, I forgot to ask about recommendations. ‘The in- 
cident was soon forgotten and our student turned to the astro- 
nomical essay. What she later found out about the teacher and 
the Inner Life is not known. But this, my listener might learn, 
that the Inner Life is immediate, sudden, spontaneous and free 
of cost. Do not look out of the window; do not hesitate! Do 
not ask for recommendations. 

Not individuals only make such grave mistakes. Western 
humanity has made them again and again. I can supplement 
my teacher’s, the Professor’s story by showing you the parallel 
to his story in history. The history of philosophy furnishes it. 
Greek Thought degenerated into materialism in Democritus and 
his successors, and, in Socrates and the Sophists it lost itself 
entirely in self-conceit. A reaction set in with Plato, and in the 
Post-Aristotelian thought Greece almost recovered itself. Neo- 
Platonism was full salvation. Neo-Platonism was mystic and 
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theosophic wisdom, that destroyed all self-sufficiency and taught 
men how to find release from the world and the flesh by an in- 
nermost activity of soul and in eestacy. (Down and up!) 

Men lapsed. Night set in again, and, in the next and follow- 
ing ages the transcendental period established by Plotinos and 
his school lost entirely its vital force and became mere scholas- 
ticism in the Church’s theology, and transformed itself into a 
doctrine of will, such as is manifested in St. Augustine. These 
two represent a new fall and degeneration once more. The Dark 
Ages, the Middle Ages, follow and the Inner Life is lost sight of. 
But redemption comes at last. It breaks forth in the Renais- 
sance and Reformation and comes to its full power in theosoph- 
ists like Jacob Boehme and all those wonderful men, such as 
Eekardt, Suso and Tauler, who all live entirely in the depths of 
the soul. (Again down and up!) 

Once again after a time delusions blind the human mind 
and conceit gets the upper hand. The supremacy of mind and 
spirit in men like Descartes becomes mere rationalism. English 
empiricism crops up as an antidote, but on the same low level 
and, between the two, the human mind is again darkened and 
comes near its death. A revival begins in Emanuel Kant’s re- 
assertion of the spiritual principle, and in the works of the so- 
ealled Faith-Philosophers, Lessing, Jacobi and Herder. But the 
real resurrection takes place when the mystics and theosophs 
once 22ain come upon the scene. Reinhold asserts ‘‘the prin- 
ciple of Consciousness’’ and lays emphasis upon the fact that, 
thought always points beyond itself. He therefore demands a 
higher unity than thought ean furnish, and that opens the door 
for mysticism. Fichte and Schelling both end in Theosophy and 
become the saviors of many. Finally comes Schiller with his 
mystic doctrine of art as the redeeming element from all scep- 
ticism and materialism of the age. At the same time sueh 
Romanticists as Novalis dream and talk only about the inner- 
most essence of things. All this, together with that vigorous 
protest we call the French Revolution, shake off all trammels; 
and from now on the individual is free again to pursue its own 
course. Thus once more did the mystic powers that lie at the 
root of the human tree revive it and give it new growth. (Down 
and up again!) 

Has it continued to grow according to the promises of the 
beginning? Nay, it must be admitted that the negative forces, 
the selfish powers of the knights, kings and priests and their 
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servants, have succeeded only too well in strangling the new 
growth. And science, which ought to have been a liberating 
angel, has only too often and too well furnished the gross and 
stupid parts of man with indulgences and physical means for 


enjoyment. 


“verywhere we again see decay and indifference. 


Here and there only, and, in isolated cases, have theosophists 
and mystics arisen with healing on their wings, and upon them 
depend a revival and restoration as it has depended upon them 
Will you, all of you, 


in the past, as I have just shown you. 
each one individually, come to the rescue? 


There is no better 


way to promote one’s own welfare than by working for others. 
All the voices, that are ‘‘right voices,’’ all call upon us to do 
something for the neighbor, and, they all say that we can ac- 


ecomplish nothing of ourselves, nothing in isolation. 


The future 


belongs to us if we will work! And, now, this morning, you 


have heard two voices in the pictures I have shown. 


The first 


voice speaks in two ways, by the melancholy note of the sea 
and by the joyous triumph of the mountain. 


is that of the human heart. 


which you shall hear more in other lectures. 
voice, and that voice speaks without sound, and, that One voice 


is also Tao. 


The seeond voice 
All three are voices of Tao, of 
All three are One 


Of that you shall also hear more later. To the 


three spiritual voices answer four mundane voices, and of these 


I shall speak at the end of this course of lectures. 


Some of 


you will understand that I refer to the Triad and the Quater- 
nary. Tao is The Word or ‘‘The Silent Speaker,’’ and the little 
book, ‘‘The Voice of the Silence,’’ says, on page 3, that the soul 
must be ‘‘united unto the silent speaker’’ before she can com- 
This teaching applies to all I have 


prehend ‘‘the mystery.”’ 
said to-day. 


And to hear the voice of the silence that speaks 


without sound, it is necessary one should learn what it is to 
fall away from the phenomenal and into the Higher Self, and 
thus become one with the ‘‘Silent Speaker.’’ 
I have to-day spoken about voices, such as they come to 
us in Nature and in the Mind, and my words may possibly have 
been pleasant to some of you, and my illustrations may have 
been interesting, but I shall have missed my object entirely if 
my words have not translated themselves into soundless voices, 
and if the ‘‘Silent Speaker’’ in you has not united with you. 


Let me hope! 





THE FIRST OF THE GOSPELS. 
By ALExaANDER Wiper, M.D. 


“*That which the divinely-inspired Power in man has revealed 
is a Revelation unto us.’’—S. F. Dunlap. 


FTEN it is not easy to distinguish historic verity from 
legend and tradition. What is marvellous becomes in- 
vested with a glamour of venerableness and even of 
sacredness as it grows old. Where myth and miracle 

constitute part of the statement, much is left to be conjectured. 
It will hardly do in such ease to set all aside as sheer fabrication, 
for if somewhat of fact had not existed from which these extra- 
ordinary relations took form originally, they would not have 
come into existence at all. We may apply this rule to the ex- 
travagant stories of ancient classic literature, and it should be 
extended with equal candor to religious narrative. While we 
are careful in regard to what we accept, it behooves us to be 
strictly conscientious in relation to what we would exclude. 
This is alike a question of justice to ourselves and to those whom 
we may influence, and to others who may be accountable as 
authors and promulgators. 

More is required than mere scientific criticism. That is too 
arbitrary and technical, too far from what is vital and discern- 
ing. There is a ken, a faculty of mind which transcends the 
reasoning powers, by which many of the more important ques- 
tions may be more satisfactorily solved. Much that may not 
be explainable to limited knowledge becomes often easier when 
more has been learned, and of such matters we shall take ac- 
count. Of that faculty which is superior we may receive much 


and even vast advantage, but it is never to be made a matter 
for boasting. 
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In the perusal of the Canonical Scriptures we are to be 
guided by the same principles. We shall, so far as lies in our 
power, depolarize them, removing from the imagination every 
notion of sacredness which would exalt them beyond question- 
ing. As literary compositions they are open to criticism like 
other publications, in relation to genuineness, authenticity and 
truthfulness of statement. They were the productions of au- 
thors who lived at periods widely apart from each other, under 
divergent social conditions, and entertaining different convic- 
tions. They likewise bear the marks of having undergone verbal 
changes at the hands of copyists and editors, interpolations and 
perhaps even the eliminating of important statements. Such 
practices were common in former periods and do not appear to 
have been regarded as seriously objectionable. These facts 
lead the writer to somewhat of hesitation even when feeling 
very certain of the accurateness of which he affirms. 

The beginnings of Christianity are involved accordingly 
in much of this perplexity. In the accounts which we possess, 
there is indefiniteness in regard to dates, and uncertainty like- 
wis? in many of the traditions on which the historic narratives 
are based. The records now existing of occurrences in the first 
century of the present era will hardly bear the test of critical 
scrutiny. As we know concerning Gautama chiefly from the de- 
velopment of Buddhism, so the strongest evidence of Christian- 
ity at that period is afforded by its existence. The Canonical 
writings generally known as the ‘‘New Testament’’ contain the 
accepted version of its history and. characteristic doctrines. 
Perhaps these will appear more clearly defined as to their scope 
and purpose when we recall to recollection the circumstances 
under which they were promulgated. 

The Roman dominion extended over the whole region of 
Western Asia, and was felt to be oppressive by the subject popu- 
lations. Nowhere was this condition more acutely felt than by 
the Jewish people. Their history and traditions abounded with 
instances in which their ancestors had been subjected by an alien 
despotism, and a chieftain had come to their aid. They were 
now cherishing the expectation that a new leader like Judas 
Maccabaeus would arise for their deliverance. Hence their en- 
thusiasm when John the Baptist appeared at the river Jordan 
and proclaimed ‘‘the Kingdom of the Heavens at hand.’’ Recog- 
nizing themselves as the ‘‘elect,’?’ whom God had chosen in 
preference to other nations, they were ready to consider it a 
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message specifically to themselves. John was a priest like the 
Maccabee brothers, who had formerly achieved their national 
independence, and they accounted him a prophet—a man in- 
spired of heaven. ‘‘And the people were in expectation, and 
all men mused in their hearts of John whether he was the Christ 
or not.’”*. So general was the confidence, it is represented, that 
‘‘ Jerusalem and Judea, and all the region about Jordan’’ flocked 
to him to be included among his followers. This would be cer- 
tain to attract attention, and we read that Herod, the tetrarch, 
soon afterward cast him into prison. Directly after this Jesus 
began to make the same proclamation in Galilee. He was en- 
gaged in this manner when Herod executed his prisoner.?, Word 
was carried to Jesus, warning him that he was in similar peril. 
‘‘Then came certain Pharisees, saying: ‘Get thee out and de- 
part hence, for Herod desires to kill thee!’ ’’ The caution was 
heeded and Jesus went away privately to a ‘‘desert place.’ 
But the popular indignation at the execution of John appears 
to have checked any further violent procedure. 

The apostles themselves whom Jesus instructed appear to 
have always believed that the coming of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God’’ 
signified the rehabilitation of the Jewish nationality. Hence, as 
they were journeying with him to Jerusalem, they were eager to 
ascertain the rank which they would hold when he should be 
enthroned. The entry into Jerusalem is also described after 
the manner of a conqueror, or at least of a royal procession. It 
is equally difficult to comprehend why there was not an uprising 
of the populace to place him in sovereign power, or else why 
the participants in the demonstration were not punished severely 
for their temerity. Perhaps, the description, as is very common 
in Oriental compositions, was exaggerated.*® 

The collection now included in the ‘‘New Testament’’ gives 





1Gospel according to Luke iii, 15. 


The story of how he was led to do this is hardly credible. Royal women did not 
dance. 


‘It has been suggested that the whole story of Jesus was made up from the cur- 
rent mythologies, particularly in its astronomical features. The date of his birth, 
the twenty-fifth of December, was the fabled birth-day of the Sun-God, from which 
period the days in the northern hemisphere begin to become longer. His habitual as- 
sociation with twelve apostles corresponds with the apportioning of the year into 
twelve months, the last of which, like Judas Iscariot, expends their substance for 
necessaries and delivers the Divine Master to the death of the year completed at the 
vernal equinox. Thus the Christ is crucified when the sun following in the ecliptic 
comes to the point where it crosses the equator. So many of the festivals and 
other observances now engrafted upon Christian usage were adopted from the other 
worships that they afford plausibility to such suppositions. 

In India there is a legend of Sali-Vahana (the cross-bearer), and an era closely 
corresponding to the one now employed by Europeans as “Christian.’’ 
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what information we possess respecting the earlier history of 
Christianity. Unfortunately, there is no connected narrative, 
and it is far from easy to get over the discrepancies of the vari- 
ous writers. Not till the Second Century was well under way 
are we able to ascertain many things of grave importance with 
reasonable approach to definiteness. The principal literary pro- 
ductions relating to the subject were the epistles of Paul, the 
Catholic Epistles, the anonymous Letter to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse. They do not appear to have been regarded as 
being the compositions of men who were working in harmony. 
Theapostles and their adherents had made Jerusalem their head- 
quarters till its destruction, and had not separated from the 
Jewish body and customs, while those of other nationalities re- 
garded Antioch as their principal center of influence. Besides 
these, there were the Gnostic believers of Alexandria and Ephe- 
sus who taught that the Christ was a superhuman being, and in- 
termingled the lore of India and Persia with philosophy as a 
part of their various systems. 

Paul appears to have been prominent at an early period in 
the community of believers at Antioch. His reputed birthplace 
was at Tarsus in Cilicia, and he is generally acknowledged 
to have possessed superior learning, and he wrote with great 
power. Unfortunately, his epistles have been sadly adulterated 
by additions from later pens, as well as misconstructions read 
into what he wrote. Longinus, the Neo-Platonist, classed him 
among the great men of Greece. He had been known as a per- 
sistent adversary, active beyond measure, even undertaking a 
commission from the high priest to Damascus to uproot the new 
heresy there. But his sentiments underwent a radical change 
which he described as a revelation from Heaven. He was of a 
nervous temperament and vividly susceptible to influences of 
an entheast character. This change in his views was too over- 
whelming to permit of hasty action. He must yield ali former 
ambitions and surrender every advantage which he had obtained 
from his zeal and proficiency in Rabbinical learning. What this 
all] implied can be comprehended only by those who bave made a 
similar sacrifice. Where he had been popular he was henceforth 
to be shunned and hated. He had received a shock through his 
whole moral and intellectual nature from which he must take 
time to recover. He was certain of no one to help in the new ex- 
perience, and did not venture to consult with any one. Instead, 
he went into Arabia, and after a period of retirement and se- 
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clusion, returned to Damascus. Here he remained till the ethn- 
arch under Aretas, the King sought to apprehend him. Un- 
doubtedly his zeal and endeavors to disseminate his new views 
had brought him into this peril. He made his escape success- 
fully, and soon afterward visited Kephas at Jerusalem. He 
stayed but a few days, and had no intercourse with others, ex- 
cept with James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother.’? He appears then to 
have made his home at Antioch. Here the disciples had formed 
a separate community and for the first time received the desig- 
nation of ‘‘Christians.’’ From this point Paul journeyed over 
Syria and Asia Minor, everywhere promulgating the new gospel 
with gratifying success. The communities in Judea only knew 
of his labors by general report, that he was now laboring to es- 
tablish the faith which he had before sought to destroy. 

It does not appear that the apostles at Jerusalem and their 
fellow laborers had attempted or contemplated a rupture with 
Judaism. ‘‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit in the chair of Moses,’’ 
were the words of Jesus; ‘‘What they command you, that ob- 
serve and do.’’* There was no new system of doctrine promul- 
gated, but simply an announcement of the second coming of 
Jesus to establish anew the kingdom of God. The message as 
they regarded it was for the elect, the chosen people only, and 
such as might become converts to Judaism. But Paul in his 
ministrations had made no distinction of race or nationality. 
In the various places where he labored there were groups of 
Jews, some of whom had accepted the new faith, but were re- 
luctant to yield to a breaking down of the distinction, race and 
nationality. The breach finally came. Representatives of the 
stricter Judaism, who visited the community at Antioch, de- 
clared it absolutely necessary to conform to the requirements of 
the Law of Moses. This demand Paul resisted with character- 
istic vehemence. He denounced them as ‘‘ False brothers’’ seek- 
ing to bring them into bondage. Finally he went with Barnabas 
to Jerusalem to find out the views with which his work was re- 
garded. He also took Titus, a member of the community of 
Antioch, and when it was insisted that he should conform to the 
Hebrew rites, the demand was stubbornly refused. Paul made 
known to the leading men in private conference the gospel which 
he had promulgated, expecting some possible criticism or coun- 
sel. On the contrary, they uttered not a word. In considera- 
tion of what he had accomplished, and the influence which he 

‘Gospel according to Matthew, xxiii, 2,3. 
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had acquired, they were content with acquitting themselves of 
all participation. They divided the fields of labor. Paul and 
Barnabas were duly recognized as apostles to the other na- 
tions, while they themselves continued as they had been, apostles 
to the Jews only. 

The comity or truce thus established, does not appear, how- 
ever, to have been of long duration. Kephas came to Antioch, 
and for a time fraternized with the congregation of Christians, 
living and eating with them as one of their own people. All was 
going on peacefully when there came others from Jerusalem, 
from James. Fearing for his standing with his colleagues he 
at once severed his relations with the community at Antioch, as 
being impure and alien. The other Jews in that congregation 
immediately followed his example. Even Barnabas was car- 
ried away by their hypocrisy and participated in the movement. 
He no longer associated with Paul in their labors. 

Paul quickly perceived this abandoning of the essential doc- 
trine of the gospel which he had promulgated. They were not 
walking uprightly and he did not scruple to arraign Kephas in 
presence of the whole assembly for his duplicity. He followed 
the rebuke by stating anew the point of distinction. 


(To be continued. ) 


In this shipment ‘‘into the unknown land,’’ there lies, for 
the more penetrating sort of commentators, some hidden mean- 
ing and allusion. The destruction of the unreturning Ship, as 
of the Ship Argo, of Aeneas’s Ships, and the like, is a constant 
feature of such traditions: it is thought, this ferrying of the 
Nibelungen has a reference to old Scandinavian Mythises; nay 
to the oldest, most universal emblems shaped out by man’s Imag- 
ination; Hagen the ferryman being, in some sort, a type of 
Death, who ferries over his thousands and tens of thousands into 
a Land still more unknown. 

—Carlyle, The Nibelungen Lied. 
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SKY MESSENGER DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 


An Essay ON THE SprritruaL TEacHINGS oF CARLYLE AS GIVEN IN 
‘*SARTOR RESARTUS.’’ 


By Beno B. GaATTELL. 
Continued from page 256. 
Work. 


HE foregoing explains the value the Professor piaces on 
W ork.*® | 


‘¢<Two men I honor, and no third. First, the toil- 
worn Craftsman that with earth-made Implement labor- 
iously conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s. Vener- 
able to me is the hard Hand; crooked, coarse; wherein not- 
withstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as 
of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged 
face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelli- 
gence; for it is the face of a Man living manlike. O, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we 
must pity as well as love thee! Hardly-entreated Brother! 
For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed: thou wert our Conscript, 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so mar- 





*See the similar beautiful passage in Past and Present, book 3, Ch. 12. 

“All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were it but true hand-labor, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide as the Earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; which 
includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, 
all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms,—up to that ‘Agony of bloody sweat,’ which all men 
have called divine! O Brother, if this is not ‘worship,’ then I say, the more pity for 
worship; for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied brother: 
see thy fellow Workman there, in God’s Eternity; surviving there, they alone sur- 
viving: sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of the Empire of Mankind. 
Even in the weak Human Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; 
they alone surviving; peopling, they alone, the unmeasured solitudes of Time! To 
Thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind,—as a noble Mother; as 
that Spartan Mother, saying while she gave her son his shield, ‘With it, my son, or 
upon it!’ Thou, too, shalt return home in honor; to thy far-distant Home, in honor; 
doubt it not,—if in the battle thou keep they shield! Thou, in the Eternities and 
deepest Death-kingdoms, art not an alien; thou everywhere art a denizen! Complain 
not; the very Spartans did not complain.’ 
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red. For in thee too lay a god-created Form, but it was 
not to be unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of Labour: and thy body, like 
thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on: 
thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou toilest for 
the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

‘¢ ¢A second man I honor, and still more highly: Him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not 
daily bread, but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his 
duty; endeavoring towards inward Harmony; revealing 
this, by act or by word, through all his outward endeavors, 
be they high or low? Highest of all, when his outwar 
and his inward endeavor are one: when we can name him 
Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, 
who with heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for 
us! If the poor and humble toil that we have Food, must 
not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he 
have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality? These 
two, in all their degrees, I honor: all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 


The impulse to work, to do, to change and work again is in- 
born and lasts from earliest childhood, where it manifests itself 
in the sport even of children, through the ‘‘mighty billowy storm 
tossed Chaos of Life,’’ until the last breath is drawn and the 
night of life comes with its death sleep and rest. 


‘¢<Tn all the sports of Children, were it only in their 
wanton breakages and defacements, you shall discern a 
ereative instinct (schaffenden Trieb): The Mankin feels 
that he is a born Man, that his vocation is to work. The 
choicest present you can make him is a Tool; be it knife 
or pen-gun, for construction or for destruction; either way 
it is for Work, for Change.’ ”’ 


Even the inscription on the Apollo temple at Delphi means 
to him ‘‘ Know what thou canst work at.”’ 


‘¢¢A certain inarticulate Self-consciousness dwells 
dimly in us; which only our Works ean render articulate 
and decisively discernible. Our Works are the mirror 
wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, 
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too, the folly of that impossible Precept, Know thyself; 


till it be translated into this partially possible one, Know 
what thou canst work at. 


‘* “Be no longer a Chaos, but a World, or even World- 
kin. Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest in- 
finitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, in God’s 
name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then. 
Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy whole might. Work while it is called Today; for the 
Night cometh, wherein no man can work?’ ”’ 


‘‘What,’’ asks the Editor, ‘‘is the use of health, or of 
life, if not to do some work therewith?’’ 


The right performance of duty is obedience; a subordination 
of our free will as manifesting in selfishness to the demand by 
circumstances of the doing of the duty to which point these cir- 
cumstances—always of our own making, be it remembered. 
Hence says Teufelsdrockh: 


‘‘“Qbedience is our universal duty and destiny; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break: too early and too 
thoroughly we cannot be trained to know that Would, in 
this world of ours, is as mere zero to Should, and for most 
part as the smallest of fractions even to Shall. 

‘ce |. . the God-given mandate, Work thou in Well- 
doing, lies mysteriously written, in Promethean Prophetic 
Characters, in our hearts; and leaves us no rest night or 
day, till it be deciphered and obeyed; till it burn forth, in 
our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel of Freedom. 


‘¢ “Our Life is compassed round with Necessity; yet is 
the meaning of Life itself no other than Freedom, than 
Voluntary Force: thus have we a warfare; in the begin- 
ning, especially, a hard-fought battle.’ ’’ 


IKARMA. 


Strange, indeed, were it if the sky messenger, having these 
conceptions of duty as being infinite, should not also bring us 
some philosophy on the law of Karma. 
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His alleged biographer, claiming to have gathered the facts 
from the Professor’s diary and paper bags with their zodiacal 
signs, says of Teufelsdrockh: 


‘‘Hixperience is the grand spiritual Doctor; and with 
him Teufelsdrockh has now been long a patient, swallow- 
ing many a bitter bolus.’’ 


While philosophizing on color, lhe suddenly breaks out 
with statements of the complex working of cause and effect, 
showing how even the apparently least important events in our 
lives are the temporary manifestations on this plane of eternal 
and omnipresent forees of which we on the invisible sides of 
our nature are the movers, if not even the forces themselves: 


‘¢ “Again, what meaning lies in Colour! From the 
soberest drab to the high-flaming searlet, spiritual idio- 
synerasies unfold themselves in choice of Colour: if the 
Cut betoken Intellect and Talent, so does the Colour be- 
token Temper and Heart. In all which, among nations 
as among individuals, there is an incessant, indubitable, 
though infinitely complex working of Cause and Effect; 
every snip of the Scissors has been regulated and pre- 
seribed by ever-active Influences, which doubtless to In- 
telligences of a superior order are neither invisible nor 
illegible.’ ’’ 


‘‘*For neither in tailoring nor in legislating does 
man proceed by mere Accident, but the hand is ever 
guided on by the mysterious operations of the mind.’ ”’ 


We are the makers of our destiny, hard and fast fate, iron- 
bound destiny; we have made the present; we are now shaping 
the future, which in turn will be then as adamantine as it is 
now pliable and easily fashioned. The ‘‘invisible interior pen- 
man,’’ writing with indelible ink the decision of Teufelsdréckh’s 
destiny, what is he but the reeorder of all our thoughts and 
deeds? He is humorously mentioned in a description probably 
purloined from Teufelsdrockh, when Councillor Heuschrecke 
writes to the English editor of the Clothes Philosophy, prepa- 
ratory to delivering to the editor the famous six considerable 
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paper bags with the symbols of the six southern zodiacal signs 
referring to Teufelsdrockh, as follows: 


‘ee... he has been, and is, a Pilgrim, and Traveller 
from a far Country; more or less footsore and travel- 
soiled; has parted with road-companions; fallen among 
thieves, been poinsoned by bad cookery, blistered with 
bug-bites ; nevertheless, at every stage (for they have let 
him pass), has had the Bill to discharge. But the whole 
particulars of his Route, his Weather-observations, the 
picturesque Sketches he took, though all regularly jotted 
down (in indelible sympathetic-ink by an invisible inte- 
rior Penman)... .?’ ”’ 


Karma, is the law of cause and effect. It works alike on 
the physical, the psychic and the mental planes. We observe 
with our five senses direct connection of physical effects with 
their preceding immediate physical causes, such as the sprout- 
ing of a seed and its growing into a tree and producing other 
seeds, the boiling of water when placed over fire, the carrom- 
ing of a billiard ball when moved against a cushion, the de- 
struction of an animal organism when exposed to fire or upon 
the consumption of poison. That these causes will invariaby 
produce these effects we know, and therefore we say that the 
world is governed by law, meaning the physical world only. 
However, these physical laws are subservient to a greater law, 
the law of moral cause and effect. Here we do not see the im- 
mediate connection between the act and its effect. The rea- 
son is that time and space and the necessity of a universal 
adjustment of all causes with all effects often delay the mani- 
festation of the effect. So a man may acquire wealth through 
cheating helpless relatives and unprotected minors and yet en- 
joy his ill-gotten gains; another may lead a double life and 
successfully conceal the fact; another may, while in a position 
of power, commit outrageous crue!ties without being called to 
account; and again, if any of these be called to account in legal 
proceedings he may successfully defeat them. On the other 
hand, the virtuous often have an uphill struggle in life; some 
with best intentions reap unfair censure; honesty, simplicity 
and integrity may go down to defeat. We see that, in this 
world at least, deeds are not always connected with their re- 
wards according to their merits. True, but we do not see all. 
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This physical world is on all sides carried, reached into and 
surrounded by invisible worlds. This physical world is the 
precipitation, the sediment and solidification of worlds of finer 
matter, and of the activities in them. We see physical effects, 
but not all the causes that combined to produce them. This is 
especially true as to the moral causes that produce physical 
conditions. Therefore a materialist may well doubt that justice 
rules the world and that every thought, word and act is a 
cause which will be followed by an exactly compensating 
effect. However, the connecting links are all there, only— 
we do not see them, inasmuch as they are psychic or astral and 
mental. 

Do we see desires? Only in their manifestations. Or do 
we see thoughts? Yet thoughts are there, are real, as the one 
knows tc whom they come and who entertains and nourishes 
them before they leave him to return more powerful when their 
eycle brings them around and they again force themselves upon 
him. All we notice of these inner worlds are the clothes, as 
the Professor calls the forms which hold these forces and be- 
ings in visibility for a time, and then let them disappear when 
the forms dissolve. 

As, however, these subtle forces, operating unseen by us 
and which are at work unceasingly and around us at all times, 
are forever producing their effects and precipitate themselves 
into the physical world, they cannot be entirely disregarded. 
We give to their effects a name, the strange name of ‘‘acci- 
dent.’’ Some people call them, equally meaningless, the ‘‘ ways 
of Providence.’’ So our lives are encompassed on all sides, 
and the main events in them arranged according to the ways of 
Providence or by accidents. And yet if a man looked closely 
and saw the world, as we were shown it above by the Professor 
from his Wahngasse watchtower, there would be the assurance 
that the words ‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘accident,’’ ‘‘it just happened,’’ have 
no room in our philosophy and connote the most erroneous of 
all foolish notions. An accident is an effect which is separated 
from its cause by time and space, and in such a manner that 
we do not see the connecting links. There are some born of a 
woman drunk with bad liquor, some born into the fourth gen- 
eration of a family of millionaires with insanity, consumption, 
degeneration, staring them almost imevitably in the face, 
whereas some are born into families with clean bodies and 
minds, some into the families of farmers or humble working- 
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men in which strong brains have lain fallow for generations 
and are ready to furnish a body and early conditions for a 
great man. Why are some born with diseased and cursed 
bodies, or a predisposition which will from early infancy make 
them permanent victims to a destroying ailment? Why are 
some born with the nature of a thief, some with that of a spend- 
thrift, some with the instinets of a sensualist, while some are 
naturally simple, noble, virtuous, thoughtful, unselfish? Why 
have men these characters which predicate how they will act 
under certain circumstances in their lives, and why, again, are 
these very circumstances of temptation insuperable, veritable 
traps and pounds and purse-seines into which they are forced 
apparently against their will and from which there is no es- 
cape, or why are conditions which will develop their noblest 
tendencies, placed along the paths of different people? Why 
do some love and marry and lead a mutually complementary 
existence in happiness with their consorts, while others seem 
to be led under some glamour into unions from which sprout 
at once hatred, deception and misery? Why? There is nothing 
of chance in this. 

The characters they have are the characters they have 
made; the conditions into which they are born are the condi- 
tions which they have prepared; the mates they marry are per- 
sons with whom they have had previous karmic connections: 
the invisible interior penman keeping the records of the past 
and also mapping out the plan of the future, so that gradually 
a balance may be established 

Of all the clothes which the spirit weaves, the most im- 
portant is the character. The character is the form which the 
spirit has built for its individuality, that is, the ray it sends 
to earth. The spirit is forever working to perfect the char- 
acter, to make of it a body immortal, by which process of build- 
ing the spirit not only gains a certain experience and develops 
into self-knowledge, but also raises the matter with which it 
worked, so that it will continue to exist in an imperishable form, 
the body immortal. This work can be accomplished in one way 
only, and that is by having each cause connected with it ap- 
propriate effect. As there are so many millions of men, and 
they dwell together in space and time, where not more than one 
event can take place in any one life at any one moment of 
time, and where presence of one body in a portion of space 
excludes the presence there of a similar solid body, and where 
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this vast turmoil of forces must also be ultimately arranged 
in harmony with a past of incalculable duration, in which all 
these forces worked on the superphysical planes as well as on 
the physical, and must be arranged with a view to a final un- 
ravelling of some sort in order that the world may continue 
to exist—as we know it has existed and does exist—how can 
a man who first observes carefully, ‘‘looks upon clothes until 
they become transparent,’’ doubt that it is law and nothing 
but law that rules the world?” The law is the law of cause and 
effect, that law of divine justice, though it may be inscrutible 
to us, of which an inner sense, a memory of our own divine past, 
eontinues to whisper to us that it does exist, no matter that 
at times the events in the world seem to point the other way. 
The statement which contains as much as is intelligible to us 
of the mystery, why we are here on this earth, is probably the 
explanation that the mind descends upon earth to get experi- 
ence; that alone by contact with matter it can get that experi- 
ence; that the experience it seeks is all possible experiences 
which the many-colored, multiform, thousand-voiced play going 
on in the worid can furnish us who are at once the authors, 
actors and spectators of the play, and even the builders of the 
theatre, stage mechanics and scene shifters; and, finally, that 
the manner in which we get the experiences is by finding out 
the results which spring from causes we set in motion. 

In the superphysical worlds the effect is in the cause, there 
being there no space nor time limitations; but in the physical 


**=In Past and Present, book 1, ch. 2, Carlyle says: 

“Foolish men imagine that because judgment for an evil thing is delayed, there 
is no justice, but an accidental one, here below. Judgment for an evil thing is many 
times delayed some day or two, some century or two, but it is sure as life, it is sure 
as death! In the center of the world-whirlwind, verily now as in the oldest days, 
dwells and speaks a God. The great soul of the world is just. O brother, can it be 
needful now, at this late epoch of experience, after eighteen centuries of Christian 
preaching for one thing, to remind thee of such a fact; which all manner of Ma- 
hometans, old Pagan Romans, Jews, Scythians and heathen Greeks, and indeed more 
or less all men that God made, have managed at one time to see into; nay which 
thou thyself, till ‘redtape’ strangled the inner life of thee, hadst once some inkling 
of: That there is justice here below; and even at bottom, that there is nothing else 
but justice! Forget that, thou hast forgotten all. Success will never more attend 
thee: how can it now? Thou hast the whole Universe against thee. No more suc- 
cess: mere sham-success, for a day and days; rising ever higher,—towards its Tar- 
peian Rock.” 





“In this God’s world, with its wild-whirling eddies and mad foam-oceans, where 
men and nations perish as if without law, and judgment for an unjust thing is sternly 
delayed, dost thou think that there is therefore no justice? It is what the fool hath 
said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were wise because they denied, and 
knew forever not to be. I tell thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One 
strong thing I find here below: the just thing, the true thing. My friend, if thou 
hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy back in support of an unjust 
thing; and infinite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for 
thy victory on behalf of it,—I would advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, “In God’s name, No!” 
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world, where the balancing is done, the effect is often not directly 
connected with its cause because the conditions of time and 
space force a separation of that which in the over-world is a 
unity. Of experience, therefore, Carlyle says, in his quaint 
way, that it is the grand spiritual doctor. 

The eternity of all thoughts and words and deeds, as well 
as the eternity of the thinkers, speakers and actors, is often 
insisted on. Nowhere plainer than here: 


‘‘For not Mankind only, but all that Mankind does 
or beholds, is in continual growth, regenesis and self- 
perfecting vitality. Cast forth thy Act, thy Word, into 
the ever-living, ever-working Universe: it is a seed-grain 
that cannot die; unnoticed to-day (says one), it will be 
found flourishing as a Banyan-grove (perhaps, alas, as a 
Hemlock-forest!) after a thousand years. 


‘*T say, there is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake 
Winnipic, can quarrel with his squaw, but the whole 
world must smart for it; will not the price of beaver rise? 
It is a mathematical fact that the casting of this pebble 
from my hand alters the centre of gravity of the Uni- 
verse. 


‘‘Necessity urges him on; Time will not stop, neither 
ean he, a Son of Time; wild passions without solacement, 
wild faculties without employment, ever vex and agitate 
him. He too, must enact that stern Monodrama, No 
Object and no Rest; must front its successive destinies, 
work through to its catastrophe, and deduce therefrom 
what moral he can.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





POSSIBILITY. 
TowNSsEND ALLEN. 


All may immaculately conceive and bear 
The holy Christ within their virgin souls. 
This is the privilege vouchsafed the race, 
But few the opportunity embrace. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 
By NurwHo pE MANHAR. 
FURTHER KABBALISTIC EXPOSITIONS OF THE Srx Days OF CREATION. 


(Continued from page 189.) 


be light.’ (Gen. 1-3). This was the primeval light that 

illuminated the world on all sides and which the Holy 

One withdrew and hid, that it might not be enjoyed save 
by the righteous—’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘By the words, ‘And God saw the 
light that it was good’ is signified that the divine light in itself 
is a source of joy and delight; the word ‘good’ being the same 
used in connection with Balaam, thus, ‘When Balaam saw that 
it pleased,’ in that it was both (good) in the eyes of the Lord to 
bless Israel’ (Num. 24-1); and therefore at the end of the verse, 
‘And God divided the light from the darkness’ in order that the 
upright might live in the light and the wicked in darkness. Note 
that it is from this primal celestial light emanates the hight which 
shineth and illumes the world and becomes a source of joy to 
every living creature. It was with this higher light that the 
Holy One with his right hand formed and engraved crowns as 
we have formerly described. It is written, ‘How great is Thy 
goodness which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, which 
Thou hast wrought for them that trust in Thee, before the sons 
of men.’ (Ps. 31-19. ) ‘How great is thy goodness’ refers to the 
primal light the Holy One hid and reserved for them that fear 
him, even the righteous in life. It is written, ‘and the evening 
_and the morning were day, one.’ The evening arises out of dark- 
ness and the morning from light and from the conjunction the 
day is formed.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ Wherefore is it written of each day, 
‘It was evening and it was morning?’ It was to show that there 
is no day without night, and no night without day and therefore 
are not to be separated.’’ | 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘ ‘The primal celestial light of the first 
day is that which lightened the other days of creation,’ and 
therefore the word YOUR day is repeated.’’ 


S AID Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘It is written, ‘And God said, let there 
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Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘For the same reason, the scripture 
uses the word boger (morning) in connection with all the days 
of creation, as it designates the primal light.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘The first day of the creation is the 
synthesis of all the other days, for as tliere is really no separate 
fractional moment in time, they only formed part of the whole. 
It is written, ‘God said let there be light’ meaning angelic be- 
ings who are emanations from the light on high that shineth 
forth on the world below and were created on the first day and 
took up their position on the right hand of the Holy One. ‘And 
God saw the light that it was good.’ The word ath before good, 
refers to the luminous and non-luminous mirror, the one being 
the ight by which the Beatific Vision is acquired by prophets, 
the other that which enlightens the mind of man for the percep- 
tion of truth.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘The word ath indicates that in the 
ight that God called good, are comprehended and included all 
the angelic hosts that emanated from it and also when perfect 
harmony prevails amongst all orders of beings, will regain their 
pristine splendor.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘It is written, ‘Let there be a firma- 
ment in the midst of the waters,’ by which is meant the interior 
man who is receptive of the knowledge of spiritual truths (the 
waters above), and of earthly things or scientifics (the waters 
below).’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘On the second day, Gehenna was 
formed whilst the work of creation was yet incomplete; the 
term ‘good’ is not applied and used until the third day, when it 
is repeated twice, as then all discord and clashing of elements 
ceased and the lot of the wicked in Gehenna became alleviated 
through the decreased intensity of its fiery heat. Wherefore the 
second day is considered an incomplete period until junction 
with its complement, the third day, took place.’’ 

Rabbi Hiya was sitting before Rabbi Simeon and said: 
‘Light coming from the right appeared on the first day, but 
darkness from the left attended with division of the waters and 
discord amongst the primary elements, why did not the first 
day contain and make up what was wanting in the second?”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ Because as there existed no harmony 
between the first and the second day, the third was necessary 
to equilibrate them and cause union between them. It is writ- 
ten, ‘Let the earth bring forth.’ It was by the green herb that 
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the waters above and below had become blended and made fruit- 
ful, representing thus the union of male and female principles; 
therefore is it true that what is above is as what is below.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘That being so, there must be a God 
above and a corresponding God below. If you affirm this, I 
should say that the God on high is called the living God, whilst 
the God below is Ahhim, designated in scripture by the term 
toldoth (productions), as it is written, these are the products of 
the heavens and the earth which are created (Behibaram). Now 
we learn from the secret doctrine that this peculiar word should 
be divided and read thus, behi-baram; meaning that God created 
the heavens and the earth by He. Now He who is above is the 
universal Father, who created all beings. He made fruitful the 
earth so that it brought forth toldoth (products), in the same 
way that the female is made fruitful by the male.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘All the fruitifying powers were 
present in the earth, potentially, at the time of its creation, but 
only became manifested in the various productions of the six 
days; as it is written, ‘And God said let the earth bring forth 
the living creature.’ If, however, it be said, the words of the 
scripture are ‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ our reply is that 
the earth from the third day was then imbued with generative 
forces that remained dormant and hidden until the appointed 
time for manifestation. The earth was void and empty, as it 
is affirmed, of all life, as the targum renders the meaning of the 
words ‘tohu vabohu,’ but it became adapted for the reception 
of those generative forces necessary in the production of grass, 
herbs and trees, that manifested their existence on the sixth 
day. This was the same with the light created on the first day 
of creation, but did not become visible only at the appointed 
time, viz., on the third day. It is written, ‘Let there be lights 
in the firmament of Heaven.’ The word Meoroth (light) is here 
written defectively, indicating by this that the evil serpent is 
_the author and originator of discord and separation of what 
should always be united and blended harmoniously together viz., 
the sun and the moon. This word also denotes the malediction 
by which, through the serpent, the earth became cursed, as it 
is written, ‘Cursed is the ground because of thee’ (Gen. 3-17), 
and being found in the singular, signifies that the moon, desig- 
nated by the words, ‘Let there be light,’ and the sun by the 
words, ‘In the firmament,’ were originally created together and 
formed one, in order to give their united light upon the earth, 
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but through the serpent they became separated; hence it is 
written, ‘Let them be for lights in the firmament of the Heaven,’ 
to give light upon the earth, instead of ‘Let them enlighten the 
earth,’ and therefore we conclude that both in heaven above 
and on earth below, time is measured by the courses of the 
moon.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘By the moon’s courses, the solstices 
and days are reckoned and determined.”’ 

Rabbi Eleazar objected to this statement and said: ‘‘Is 
not frequent mention made of fractions of time in the world 
on high?’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: ‘‘Only in the angelic world is 
there no need of the lunar courses as elements for calculating 
time, and when any mention is made of them it is by way 
of accommodation to the understanding of the dwellers on 
earth.’’ 

Again Rabbi Eleazar made objection and said: ‘‘It is how- 
ever written, ‘Let them be for signs and seasons,’ that is, for 
the measurement of time, and these words being in the plural, 
we may infer that they apply to both worlds having the same 
unit of measure.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: ‘‘The word othoth (signs) is 
written defectively to show that divisions of time exist not in 
the world above as in the world below.”’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘Why then is it written, ‘Let them 
be for signs and for seasons,’ and from which we may gather 
that the sun and moon together were to be used for this purpose 
that the moon is only needed.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘The moon is designated by a plural 
term, as it resembles a casket filled with various jewels that is 
ofttime spoken of in the plural. Observe that every numerical 
calculation begins with unity, whatever its value and worth may 
be or whatever it represents. Now the Divine Unit is that in 
which everything is included and therefore beyond and above 
all mathematical ecaleulation. It is the basic unit from which 
all things in the world take their origin and beginning, and its 
analogy in the phenomenal material world is the moon, which 
is the base of all calculations in connection with the solstices, 
feasts, sabbaths; and therefore it is that Israel, who belongs to 
the Holy One, begins the division of time from the various 
phases and aspects of the moon, symbol of the divine point or 
unit; and therefore it is written, ‘Ye are attached or joined unto 
the Lord your God’ (Deuter 4-4). It is written, ‘And God said 
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let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
has life’ (Gen. 1-20).’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘The occult meaning of these words 
has already been unfolded. They refer to the waters below that 
signify the lights above, which are both alike fruitful and gener- 
ative, ‘and fowl that may fly above the earth.’ Why is it not 
written, ‘who fly?’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘The esoteric meaning of the word 
bird refers to the archangel, Michael, as it is written, ‘And 
one of the seraphim flew towards me’ (Is. 6-6). The word ‘fly’ 
refers occultly to Gabriel, as scripture saith, ‘And the man 
Gabriel which I saw at first in vision, being caused to fly swiftly’ 
(Dan. 9-21). The words ‘above the earth’ refer to the prophet 
Elijah who descends from on high, reaches the earth in four 
flights or steps; of him it is written, ‘The spirit of the Lord shall 
earry thee whither I know not’ (Kings 18-12). The first step 
is indicated by the words ‘The spirit of the Lord,’ the second 
by ‘shall carry,’ the third by ‘whither,’ and the fourth by ‘I 
know not.’ Moreover, the scripture adds, ‘in the open firmament 
of heaven,’ referring to the angel of death who, as we learn from 
tradition, is sometimes on earth and sometimes present in 
heaven, to seduce and tempt men or accuse them of their mis- 
deeds.”’ 

Said Rabbi Abba in reply: ‘‘The angel of death was cre- 
ated on the second day, whilst the words just expounded are 
written of the fifth day. The fact is that the angel Raphael, 
who is appointed to heal the earth of its evil and affliction and 
the maladies of mankind, was created on the second day; the 
words, ‘In the open firmament’ denote the angel Uriel, as indi- 
cated by the words that follow, ‘And God created great whales 
or fishes.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar, ‘‘The words ‘great fishes’ refer to the 
seventy rulers appointed to rule over the seventy nations of 
the world, but the words ‘Every living creature that moveth’ 
‘signify Israel whose souls (nephesh) proceed from ‘hahaya’ 
(the living), and therefore is it that in scripture they are termed, 
‘The only nation or people.’ The words, ‘Which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind,’ signify those who 
devote themselves to the study of the secret doctrine. ‘And 
every winged fowl after his kind,’ are the righteous in Israel, 
because they are really ‘The living creatures’ (living the higher 
life). Another exposition of these words explains them as re- 
ferring to the messenger angels sent on earth.’’ 

(To be continued.) 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLow oF THE Rosicrucian Socirery. 


Tue Loaic or Facts. 


facts. With facts, in every department of thought, must 

it begin; and yet not with these terminate. ‘‘Those,’’ 

says Bacon, ‘‘who have handled science have either been 
men of experiment or men of theory. The men of experiment 
are like the ant—they only collect and use. The theorists re- 
semble spiders, who make cobwebs out of their own substance. 
But the bee takes a middle course; it gathers its material from 
the flowers of the garden and the field, but transforms and di- 
gests it by a power of its own. Not unlike this is the true busi- 
ness of philosophy.’’ 

We must then gather the material for our decisions from 
facts, yet not rest indolently in them. Facts have their meaning, 
and this meaning must be evolved from them. The relations 
which they bear must be noted. The suggestions which they 
furnish must be followed out. Newton indeed said: ‘‘I invent 
not hypothesis.’’ Yet Newton refused not to admit the widest 
inferences from the simplest facts. He began with the falling 
apple, but he stopped not till he reached the universal law of 
gravitation. 

The process of philosophy is a putting of nature to the ques- 
tion in order to extract from her the secrets of which her sur- 
face facts awaken some suspicion. 


N LL wisdom must be derived from eareful observation of 


‘‘What’s sought for may be found, 
But truth unsearched for seldom comes to light.’’ 


It is not only allowable, but indispensable for us, beginning 
with facts as our data, to proceed to such conclusions as they 
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themselves point out. We must travel, warily yet hopefully, 
from the known to the unknown, assured that this unknown is 
contained within things known, as certainly as the corn in the 
husk, the kernel in the shell, the rich fruit in the hard rind. But 
the things known which are the most immediately before us and 
of which we are the best assured, are the facts of our own con- 
sciousness as Men. Of the two existences, that of mind as inde- 
pendent of matter is more certain than that of matter apart 
from mind. As Descartes truly says: ‘‘Our knowledge of the 
soul is more intimate and certain than our knowledge of the 
body.’’ 

These facts include in themselves intimations of a Some- 
what, whose existence can alone explain them and whom we 
recognize as The Divine. And then arises the inquiry: What co- 
relation is there between the Divine and us? So that we fall 
naturally into the course of thought prescribed to himself by the 
Roman Emperor and philosopher, Antoninus: ‘‘ Beginning with 
‘things human’ we rise thence to ‘things divine,’ and end with 
the connection between the two.’’ 

And thus we accomplish what the great medieval mystic, 
St. Bernard, prayed for: ‘‘Ab exterioribus ad interiora redeam 
et ab interioribus ad superiora as cendam: May I gather myself 
in from things outward to things inward, and then ascend from 
things inward to things upward.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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